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“The Selmer Sound is the complete 
clarinet sound—a joy to the player, 
the conductor, the listener.” 


Edmund C. Wall 
Solo Clarinet, The Goldman Band 


‘‘With the Selmer Series 9, the 
prospect of perfect clarinet performance 
is closer than it has ever been.” 
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--.On the lOWR EY ORGAN Mitch Miller like thousands of 


others has discovered the magic of the Lowrey Organ. A symphony of sound is waiting at your finger-tips. 
With the Lowrey’s multitude of true-to-life instrumental voices and easy-to-play touch tabs, you can 
retain, blend or add voices and percussion effects as you wish. And, no matter which Lowrey model you 
choose, you will have a wide range of instrumental voices and complete percussion on both keyboards. 
Models from $885 to $2895... with a complete selection of styles and fine wood finishes. The Lames Organ 
Company, 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. ' 


Let us prove... The LOWREY ORGAN ; is the easiest to play of all musical insiremnente 
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or fa ily fun there’s nothing like a good old-fashioned 
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Editorial Speaking 


HILE this magazine has fairly definite 


views and convictions on various phases of 


the art of music, it has tried to keep its attitude 
as broad-minded and tolerant as possible, respect- 
ing the opinions of critics, artists and educators, 
as well as those of music-lovers in general, and 
giving those opinions frequent opportunities for 
expression in its columns. The January issue of 
Music Journal carried a scathing attack on mod- 
ern popular music, and particularly “Rock 
Roll,” by that great cellist and conductor, Pablo 
Casals, whose sincerity and authority cannot be 
questioned. This month we are giving equal and 
even greater space to a defense of the music so 
dear to the hearts of our teen-agers, contributed 
by the popular “Doc’’ Pomus, whose success as a 
creator and interpreter in this field is also un- 
questioned. Readers can take their choice, or di- 
vide their loyalties as they wish. The important 
thing is an honest enthusiasm about music of 
some sort, and with such true enjoyment as a 
starting-point, the gradual development of good 
taste may well be assumed, particularly under 
the expert guidance of our many excellent teach- 
ers, supplemented by the work of outstanding 
performers both in “live” appearances and on 
records. 


Along the lines of educational material, there 
should be cons‘derable interest in Arnold Wal- 
ter’s exposition of the methods popularized 
abroad by the distinguished composer, Carl Orff, 
appearing in this issue. Further ideas of a stim- 
ulating character are expressed by Warren C. 
Ireland, Walter Beeler, Rosa Rio and Clark 
Eddy. William Polisi’s authoritative informa- 
tion on the bassoon and its literature will be a 
revelation to many admirers of that instrument. 
while the ancestors of the modern grand piano 
receive special attention in a two-page spread of 
text and pictures. 


T is a pleasure to resume this month the high- 
ly successful series of articles under the title. 
Music Is the Heart of a City, by the Mayors of 
various cultural centers in the United States. The 
current contribution comes from the Honorable 
R. L. Thornton, Mayor of the musical city of 
Dallas, Texas. His article is particularly timely 
in view of the convention and clinic of the Texas 
Music Educators Association, to be held in the 
Dallas Municipal Auditorium February 9, 10 and 
11, as noted also in our list of “Things You 


Should Know About.” 
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An encouraging report of increasing govern- 
mental interest in good music comes from the 
Honorable Harris B. McDowell, Jr., Congress 
man-at-large from the State of Delaware, known 
as a strong supporter of Federal aid to the arts in 
general and music in particular. There are also 
detailed personal accounts of successful efforts 
toward the local advancement of music by such 
experts as Donald Mintz, J. George Hummel, 
Crawford Gates and, from the Canadian angle. 
Ezra Schabas. George Jellinek’s discussion of 
prima donnas is both educational and entertain 
ing, while Nala Najan supplies some little known 
facts about the music of India. 

We recommend to the attention of the average 
reader the fascinating excerpts from a letter writ 
ten by the late Heman Allen in 1860 concerning 
a personal meeting with Franz Liszt, and this 
delightfully frank account of an actual experience 
a century ago appears quite fittingly in the year 
marking the 150th anniversary of the famous 
pianist-composer’ s birth. 


S usual, Music Journal has the pleasure of 
publishing a substantial amount of material 
representing the viewpoints of musicians and 
other artists who are constantly and often spec 
tacularly in the public eye. In this group of celeb 
rities soprano Eleanor Steber represents not only 
a star of the Metropolitan Opera but a practical 
promoter of the work of her fellow artists and of 
American music as a whole. The recent revela 
tion by Jack Benny of the exact status of his 
violin-playing is followed logically by an equally 
personal and uninhibited report from that other 
top personality of television, Ed Sullivan, whose 
successful efforts in behalf of good music have 
been internationally recognized. 
Nat “King” Cole emphasizes the importance of 
a “good neighbor” policy south of the border. 
and Gordon Jenkins divulges a few TV secrets 
of his own, supplemented by another brief report 
on Pablo Casals and a stimulating discussion of 
the possibilities of American opera from the dis 
tinguished director of the New York City Opera 
Julius Rudel. 


ONCERNING this month’s cover there is 
not much to be said. The picture is a 17th 
century engraving by Abraham Bosse called The 
Sense of Hearing, whose reproduction here is by 
the courtesy of Reynal & Company, New York, 
American publishers of the handsome //lustrated 
History of Music, by Marc Pincherle. >>> 
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GIBSON ARTIST: HERB ELLIS 
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GIBSON 


CASALS TV CLASS 


Pablo Casals, the personality, is 
familiar to American television au- 
diences through his appearances on 
music and discussion programs, but 
Pablo Casals, the teacher, is known 
only to the select few who have at- 
tended his Master Classes in Prades 
and Puerto Rico. 


In order to allow students and lay 
music-lovers both to realize the 
Casals interpretation and to under- 
stand cello music more fully, the 
National Educational: ‘Television 
Network, in conjunction with the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
will present a series of 25 half-hour 
programs entitled “Casals Master 
Class.” 

These presentations are spon- 
taneous music lessons given by the 
Spanish-born cellist to his students 
in California. Sefior Casals instructs 
his pupils and, should a question of 
interpretation exist, plays the prob- 
lematic sections himself. 


Most of the students who parti- 
cipate in the series are about 20 
years old. They were auditioned by 
the University of California Music 
Extension Department and, once 
they were selected, had a choice of 
works from the standard cello reper- 
toire. The class is like any other— 
the student performs and the teacher 
corrects and suggests—except that the 
instructor in this case is Pablo Casals. 


The format of the program is 
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straightforward. The student comes 
in and begins to play a work of his 
or her choice. Casals may stop the 
performance to comment on phras- 
ing, tonality, expression, sonority, or 
may remark on a general point that 
is relevant to the performance or 
selection. The student then resumes 
playing the work, often with the ac- 
companiment of Casals, until a new 
point arises. 

Among the works rehearsed are 
Brahms’ Sonata No. 1 in E Minor, 
Op. 38; Haydn’s Concerto in D, Op. 
101; J. S. Bach’s Suite No. 4 in E 
Flat Major for Unaccompanied Cel- 
lo; Beethoven’s Sonata No. 3 in A 
Major, Op. 69; the Boccherini Cello 
Concerto: Saint-Saéns’ Cello Con- 
certo and other prominent works 
from the chamber and _ concerto 
repertoires, 

Some of the programs have Casals 
teaching two different students, and 
others are devoted to one pupil. The 
accompanists for the films are Janet 
Goodman and Roy Bogas. The series 
was produced by Nathan Kroll, di- 
rected by Alexander Hammid and 
edited by Miriam Arsham, the latter 
being the only musician on the pro- 
duction staff. Additional informa- 
tion, stations and times are available 
from National Educational Tele- 
vision, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, N. Y. DDD 


AFTER THE CONCERT 


Like echoes of the winds that blow 
O’er lonely peaks of snowy white, 
And softer than the gentle sigh 

Of vagrant breeze on summer night, 
As plaintive as the pleading cry 

Of eager homing bird, 

Like haunting undertones of brooks 


Thy melody I heard. 


The music pulses through my heart, 

Although the vibrant strings are 
gone; 

I know within a troubled world 

A tranquil beauty still lives on. 

O mortal, through thy heav’n-born 
gift 

New visions I may see. 

I too have been in ageless realms 

With the Immortals free! 


—Amy Fielding 
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ORCHESTRA IN 


cE IN 


A unique collection of 10 compositions espe- 
cially created for the young orchestra. Spar- 
kling space age musical settings and themes 
stimulate maximum interest. Practical arrange- 
ments provide the greatest opportunities for 
group participation and encourage rapid 
progress. Music may be used as dramatic back- 
ground for special science programs and 
pageants. 


SCHENCE SOUND) 


THE COUNT DOWN 
TALE OF THE ROCKET 
JETTIN’ AROUND . 


WEATHER BALLOON LONELY SATELLITE 
GEIGER COUNTER MARCH OF THE SPACE MEN 


PEACEFUL UNIVERSE 
DESTINATION MOON 
COUNTING STARS 


ADVANCED VIOLIN 


VIOLIN A 
VIOLIN B 


"VIOLIN C (Viola 4) 


OBOE 

Ist Bb CLARINET 
2nd Bb CLARINET 

Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 


2nd HORN IN F 

Ist HORN IN Eb 

2nd HORN IN Eb 
TROMBONE AND BARITONE 


VIOLIN (Easy) TENOR SAXOPHONE TUBA 

poo BASSOON TIMPANI AND BELLS 

STRING BASS Ist Bb TRUMPET PERCUSSION sei 

Ist FLUTE 2nd Bb TRUMPET PIANO 

2nd FLUTE 1st HORN IN F CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 

Price 
CONDUCTOR (Full 3.00 


Send for FREE VIOLIN A Part! 
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te Dynamic New Approach For The Young Orchestra! 
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Sales Agent for, Robbins Music Miller Music Corpora 
1540 BROADWAY NEW. 36, N. Y. 
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newer before 


a speaker system like 
University’s 
Medallion XII 


Three-way 12’ 
High Compliance System 
featuring the exclusive 

“Select-a-Style”. 

snap-on grilles 


INGENIOUS 
STYLING 


Five different styles, 
four different finishes, to 
match your decor.. 

exactly ... whether it be 
Contemporary, Colonial, 
Italian Provinciai, 
French Provincial, or 
Swedish Modern. How’s 
it done? With “Select-a- 
Style” snap-on grilles 
that you'll appreciate all 
the more if you ever 
change your decor. Prac- 
tical too, aren't they? 


Virtuoso 
performance 


Listen and compare .. . 
only the very highest 


standards are in order 
when you audition the 
Medallion XII. Our engi- 
neers outdid themselves 
in creating a system so 
musically rich, so beau- 
tifully balanced that it 
surpasses even the 
highly revered “Classic.” 
By lab test, its phenome- 
nal response extends 
from 28 to 22,000 cps, 
linear all the way, and 
actually goes out to an 
ultrasonic 40,000 cps! No 
other speaker system ap- 
proaches this response. 


OUTSTANDING 
_COMPONENTS 


All specially selected for 
this one prize system. A 
12” High Compliance 
woofer, a newly devel- 
oped 8” mid-range, and 
the fabulous Sphericon 
tweeter. Plus a new type 
of dual acoustic control 
for mid-range and tweet- 
er to assure perfect bal- 
ance in your own room. 


FITS ANYWHERE 


anyway ...on the floor, 
on a bench, even built-in. 
With its optional match- 
ing base, or without it, 
as highboy or lowboy. 
Takes very little space 
(only 24” x 17” x 1214”), 
ideal as a pair for stereo. 


NO FINER PERFORMANCE 
AT TWICE THE PRICE! 


Only $139.95 for the 
basic system. $9.95 for 
the Contemporary grille, 
$14.95 for the others. 
And $14.95 for the base. 
Even less unfinished. 


_ Want to learn more? 


Write for the new 
“Informal Guide to 
Component High Fidel- 
ity.” Desk Q-2, Univer- 
sity Loudspeakers, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY. 
ao 
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OPERA NETWORK 


| JT might be hard to believe, but 
| & the fifth largest network in this 
| country is devoted exclusively to 
opera. This unique experiment in 
| the annals of opera and radio broad- 
_ casting originated with Gerard John- 
ston and, if listener response is con- 
sidered, it is a monumental success. 

The Texaco-Metropolitan Opera 
Network consists of 112. stations 
bringing live performances directly 
from the New York opera house to 
the entire nation. The principal 
| stipulation is that the operas be 
| heard the moment the sounds are 
uttered on the Metropolitan stage. 
Affiliates of the network are not al 
lowed to tape the performance for 
| broadcast at a less desirable time o1 
to cut the Met’s presentation. Under 
the present system, approximately 95 
per cent of the nation’s radio au- 
dience can hear the live broadcasts 
emanating from New York. 


“Quiz” Continues 


As in the past, the intermission 
features have been maintained. 
“Opera News on the Air” continues 
to analyze works under the watchful 

eye and ear of Boris Goldovsky and 
other prominent musical personal. 
ities. The “Texaco Opera Quiz” still 
allows the home audience to match 
minds with the distinguished panel 
and to trv and stump these mu- 
sicians with musicological and dis- 
cussion questions. A new feature, 
when necessitated by a third inter- 
mission, is a series of reminiscences 
by Francis Robinson of the Metro 
| politan executive staff. 

Mr. Johnston, at the moment, 
tends to minimize his revolutionary 
jaunt into radio. He looks eagerly 
to the future when “we could have 
a rotating program with the various 
leading symphonies, throughout the 
country. Then we could make up 
our own orchestra and_ broadcast 
from Carnegie Hall. Music is the 
common denominator. Notes are the 
same in Russia or in America, and 
everybody loves the same ones. All 
the letters to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company say how much they ap- 
preciate it. Never mind about rat- 
ings.” 

If Mr. Johnston can package and 
sell cultural programs with the same 
level of quality and public ac 
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ceptance, radio had best prepare it- 
self for many more listeners and a 
cultural rebirth. 

The Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts for the months of February and 
March are as follows: 

Feb. 11, Alceste; Feb. 18, Simon 
Boccanegra; Feb. 25, Martha; Mar. 4, 
Turandot; Mar. 11, be Bohéme; Mar. 
18, Tristan und Isolde; Mar. 25, 
Elektra. >>> 


FEDERAL AID 


ONGRESSMAN Carroll D. 

4 Kearns (R-Pa.) has introduced 
legislation to provide a Federal sub- 
sidy at the State level for the fine 


arts. The bill would contribute | 


materially to the growth of the arts, 
a factor which Congressman Kearns 


said was “important, in view of the | 


greatly enlarged use of the arts by 
the Soviet Union to win friends for 
that country around the world.” 


President Eisenhower stated, in his 


1955 “Message on the State of the | 
Union,” that “in the advancement of | 


the various activities which will 
make our civilization endure and 
flourish, the Federal Government 
should do more to give official recog- 


nition to the importance of the arts 


and other cultural activities.” 


The purpose of the new bill is | 


(1) to assist the States to inventory 
existing programs and develop new 


ones; (2) assist in the construction of | 


cultural centers; 
serve historic sites, buildings or ob- 
jects of historical, architectural or 
artistic significance; (4) train lead- 
ers; (5) assist symphony orchestras, 


art galleries and educational insti- | 


protect and_ pre- 


tutions, including colleges and uni- | 
versities, to develop and maintain | 


cultural programs; 
would be limited to $100,000 per 


State, and 50 percent of any single | 


project or program. 


This is most certainly a move in 


the right direction, and, though 
modest, is quite encouraging. The 
many Music Journal authors who 
have taken the time to fight for such 
action on the part of government may 
take a bow, with the realization that 
the initial group of songs has been 
applauded, but that the difficult sec- 
tions of the program are yet to be 
performed. >>> 
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the BOOSEY and HAWKES 


AND METHO 


by JOSEPH E. SKORNICKA 
and JOSEPH BERGEIM 


For Groups of Mixed Instrumentation 


Progress of beginners’ bands is amazingly rapid with this new, simplified band 
Method. All instruments are started on norma! tones; the band plays full chords 
immediately. This method is designed to aid the student’s rhythmic concept of music, 
and utilizes quarter notes at the beginning. 

A full score is available for use by the conductor. Fingering charts and a list of 
musical terms with their meanings are provided. 


A Simplified Method that Greatly Speeds Progress 
in Teaching the Fundamentals of Band Playing! 
Full Conductor’s Score 4.50 Each part 85¢ 


Flute Bb Cornet 

Bb Clarinet Eb Alto Horn 
Eb Alto Clarinet F Horn 

Bb Bass Clarinet Trombone, B.C. 
Oboe Baritone, B.C. 
Bassoon Barintone, T.C. 
Eb Alto Saxophone Tuba 

Bb Tenor Saxophone Drums 


Eb Barintone Sax. Full Score 


by the same authors— 


BAND SCHOOL 


For Intermediate and Advanced Bands 


For students who have finished the basic method but need training to reach beyond 
the C and D grade music which they can play. Contains Major and Minor scale and 
chord studies, 42 fundamental rhythms, 2-part inventions and new program pieces. 
The chief instruments are divided into books for Ist and 2nd parts and 3rd parts. 


Takes up the instruction of the band after 
a primary method has been completed, 
and leads to advanced technique 


Full Conductor’s Score 4.50 Each Instrument 85¢ 


Db Piccolo 3rd Horn in F 

C Flute Ist & 2nd Eb Horns 

Oboe 3rd Eb Horn 

Ist Bb Clarinet Ist Bb Cornet 

2nd & 3rd Bb Clarinet 2nd & 3rd Bb Cornets 

Eb Alto Clarinet 

Ist & 2nd Trombones 
Barintone (treble) 


Bassoon 
Eb Alto Saxophone Baritone (bass) 
Basses 


Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Eb Baritone Saxophone Drums 
Ist & 2nd Horns in F Timpani 


for catalog write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. I., 


(IN CANADA: 209 VICTORIA ST., ei Ont.) 
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5” Rose brass bell, 
nickel silver mouthpipe 
and.trim. Bore .465 


ounces. Equipped with 
fast-acting Ist valve 
trigger and adjustable 
3rd valve slide. $310 
in Stratodyne Case. 


Only HOLTON 


TRUE 
CORNET 
SOUND... 


D'ATH, eminent Australian brasswind authority, plays both Holton 
cornets and trumpets. 


MODEL 27 STRATODYNE—here is the quality of sound music educators and professional cor- 
netists everywhere are insisting on. The basic tone is strikingly mellow — round, full and 
correctly “centered.” It blends well, yet there is a certain “edge” and just the right amount 
of brilliance for lead parts and solo work. Old-timers will recognize in the Model 27 a direct 
descendant of the world-famous Holton-Clarke design — the choice par excellence of virtually 
every leading cornetist in the heyday of Sousa, Pryor and Moses. Yet mechanically, musi- 
cally and in beauty of workmanship and design the 27 incorporates tremendous advances. Like 
all Holton brasses, valve action is incredibly fast and smooth — intonation more nearly perfect 
than any other maker has yet achieved. Don’t put off what we guarantee will be the experi- 
ence of a lifetime. Visit your Holton dealer and discover for yourself what only Holton’s true 


cornet sound can do for your playing. 
FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


Model 27 
Stratodyne 


, weight 39% 


Banp Directors: You are cordially invited to accept a free subscription to Holton’s 
magazine, The Fanfare, devoted to informative articles of interest to everyone in the 
field of music education. Send us your name, address and teaching position on a post- 
card today! 
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Music Is The Heart 


City 


R. L. THORNTON 


A? far as I know, there has always 
been music in Dallas. When 
John Neely Bryan came along and 
started the first settlement in 1841, 
I think that there must have been at 
least a guitar or an accordion some- 
where in the company. 

We do know, by looking over early 
newspapers, that in 1866, when the 
city had been incorporated for only 
ten years, you could buy a piano in 
Dallas, and you could get instruc- 
tions on how to play it. There were 
music clubs, and touring musicians 
of the day managed to make it out to 
the prairie city. In 1873, a man 
named Field built Dallas’ first Opera 
House. 

By 1900, Dallas was ready for the 
first concert of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. This date makes the Dal- 
las orchestra one of the six oldest 
major symphonies in the country. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra was or- 
ganized the same year, and only New 
York, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis 
have older orchestras. 

Today, the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, with eighty full-time mem- 
bers, is the keystone of the city’s 
musical life. Its conductor, Paul 
Kletzki, has an international repu- 


The Honorable R. L. Thornton, Mayor 
of Dallas, is known as one of the “dynamic” 
men whose energies and wisdom spark the 
progress of the city. Himself a sincere mu- 
sic lover, he has been President of the 
State Fair of Texas since 1945 and is a 
Director of both the Dallas Grand Opera 
Association and the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, and here expresses a pardonable 
pride in the musical achievements of the 
community. This is the 17th in a series of 
articles under the same title, contributed by 
the Mayors of cities representing centers of 
cultural activity. 
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Mayor of Dallas, Texas 


tation. This season, the orchestra 
wil] play sixteen local subscription 
concerts, eight special concerts, and 
twenty tour concerts. 

Phe Dallas Civic Opera is only 
four seasons old, but has expanded 
steadily. This season it presented 
four operas in two performances 
each. Its productions have been de- 
signed and staged by the top talents 
of Europe and America, and they 
continue to make headlines in the 
world’s musical press. 

The Dallas Civic Opera has pre- 
sented such artists as Maria Callas, 
Joan Sutherland, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Giulietta Simionato, Teresa 
Berganza, Eugenia Ratti, Jon Vick- 
ers and Luigi Alva. Sutherland, Sin- 
clair, Berganza and Ratti were all 
American débuts. 

The Dallas Civic Opera season is 


in the fall and has provided the in- 
spiration for the Dallas Festival, a 
fall period of concentrated musical, 


dramatic and artistic events. 

Dallas also serves the opera-lovers 
of the entire Southwest region by 
hosting New York's touring Metro- 
Opera Company every 
nineteen seasons, the 


politan 
spring. Fon 
Metropolitan Opera has annually 
presented four operas in one per- 
formance each in Dallas. 

There are two major cultural 
courses in the city. The Dallas Civic 
Music Association presents seven con- 
certs a season to its subscription au- 
dience. Major musical names—Giese- 


king, Schwarzkopf, Birgit Nilsson, 


(Continued on page 79) 
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MERICAN talent is second to 

none. Our glorious land of 
plenty has produced a similar share 
of musicians of all kinds—so many, 
though, that much surplus talent 
will needlessly go to waste, or be 
forced to make a living in another 
profession, unless many of us will 
join the voices crying in a plentiful 
wilderness. 

Well known musicians enjoy fairly 
constant employment, augmented by 
requests for extra appearances over- 
seas, on television, radio, in concert 
or opera, and many suffer from over- 
work and overexposure. They are 
sought after by educational institu- 
tions, which cannot always afford the 
necessary fees. and by _ producers 
looking for a practical artistic in- 
vestment. An immense amount of 
excellent work has been produced 
commercially, of course, but the 
tragedy is that of the non-commercial 
commodity—the vast army of un- 
known, untried or esoteric material 
that should be made available to the 
“off-beat” musically intellectual au- 
dience. The list of great American 
artists who are successful commer- 
cially is impressive indeed, but it is 


Fleanor Steber is one of the few out- 
standing prima donnas of all time actively 
to promote others in her field on a large 
scale through an organized showcase—Stand 
Records. Her humanitarian ideals are fest 
hecoming a reality, with five initial record- 
ings presently available. This American 
born and trained artist holds the distinction 
at the Metropolitan Opera of having given 
more “firsts” than any other singer of mod- 
ern times and has performed a_ striking 
number of diversified roles 
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dwarfed by the gigantic potential of 
lesser knowns who possess equally 
high artistic gifts. Most of these peo- 
ple are considered shaky financial 
risks. There is room at the top of 
the commercial ladder for only a 
limited number. 


Records are Helpful 


How can esoteric talent be heard? 
One excellent showcase, second only 
to a 40-minute national TV hook- 
up, is via recordings. Popular record 
labels are no longer important; the 
main thing is to be recorded—and, 
ideally, to artistic advantage. There 
is a public for esoteric music and 
less known performers. And, to prac- 
tice what we preach, Major Gordon 
Andrews (my husband) and I have 
formed the symbol of our ideal—a 
recording company devoted to the 
advancement of American music and 
musicians. We stand firmly behind 
our convictions. with “Stand Re- 
cords.” The articulate musical pub- 
lic is hungry for quality music and 
performance that is refreshingly new, 
different, conversational, inspiring, 
educational and entertaining. Given 
freedom to select their own material, 
to offer the best of what they do, 
the artists will come through with a 
unique quality that trained and 
sensitive ears will appreciate. 

As far back as 450-380 B.C. Antis- 
thenes stated “He must be a poor 
sort of a man, for otherwise he would 
not be so good a piper.” Today, the 
poor pipers are the ‘untried, perhaps 
uncommercial pipers, whose number 


For Advancement 


of American Music 


ELEANOR STEBER 


is legion. The good piper who will 
record on the “Stand” label will, 
whenever possible, choose his own 
music and accompaniment, and gen- 
erally superintend his own recording 
sessions to ensure freedom and a 
definitive performance. Good music 
of the past and present is being re- 
created, created, performed, ap- 
plauded and forgotten. Musicians 
and music can meet an untimely 
demise for little or no reason at all, 
especially if encouraged by faulty 
original performance, biased criti- 
cism (the baby is thrown out with 
the bath water, or perhaps sent to 
Europe to iron out wrinkles), or au- 
dience indifference, where a single— 
perhaps a lay audience—passes final 
judgment on an art form. 

The most influential voice in be- 
half of American music is yet to be 
heard—that of the National Cultural 
Center, to be constructed in Wash- 
ington. This is the most outstanding 
government recognition of the per- 
forming arts in our history. I re- 
joice that Congress no longer thinks 
of music, theatre and dance as 
simply a luxury or a diversion; it 
now realizes that these hitherto 
neglected children of the muses are 
of national concern. The new center 
has the opportunity to assume re- 
sponsibility and provide leadership 
and aid to those concerned with 
their quality and development. Con- 
sidered jointly with the Lincoln 
Center in New York City, presently 
under construction, the performing 
arts in America are at a turning- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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HERE is a rather special satis- 
faction, after more than a 
dozen years in television, in pointing 
out the number and quality of the 
musical artists that have appeared 
on my “show,” many of them mak- 
ing their debuts in this field. The 
list reads like a “Who's Who” of the 
world of music, and it may be per- 
missible to claim that these TV ap- 
pearances were definitely helpful 
even to the most distinguished 
careers. 

An outstanding “first” on the Ed 
Sullivan Show was the television de- 
but of Maria Callas, and we spared 
no effort or expense to make this 
occasion the success it deserved to be. 
The entire orchestra of the Metro- 
politan Opera was hired for accom- 
paniment. (There was room for only 
60 players, but we paid for the com- 
plete total of 90.) Rudolf Bing was 
engaged to introduce the prima don- 
na, with George London to sing the 
role of Scarpia in an excerpt from 
Puccini’s Tosca, climaxed by the 
Callas interpretation of the familiar 
aria, “Vissi d’Arte.” Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos was the conductor. 

In view of the constant pleading 


_of our newspaper critics for more 


“culture” on television, I naturally 
thought this production would at 


The author of this article has become 
world famous through the consistently high 
rating of that unique television program 
known simply as “The Ed Sullivan Show.” 
His phenomenal success has been due not 
only to a canny appreciation of human 
nature and entertainment values but to 
his willingness to remain in the background 
1s a master of ceremonies and simply let 
his performers “do their stuff.” Mr. Sullivan 
is well known also as a writer, with a regu- 
lar column appearing for years in the New 
York “Daily News.” His services to music 
have been and still are of the most prac- 
tical and effective type. 
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ED SULLIVAN 


TV Needs Good Music 


least create some excitement in the 
press. It did in the smaller cities 
throughout the country. But the 
New York papers showed complete 
indifference and hardly mentioned 
it in their reviews. Just how “cul- 
tured” can you get, nowadays? (In- 
cidentally, the supposedly tempera- 
mental] Callas was one of the most 
co-operative and self-effacing artists 
we have ever had on the show.) 

We learned a number of lessons 
about the presentation of opera sing- 
ers through the years. The first was 
that our audience sincerely wel- 
comed these appearances and con- 
stantly clamored for more. I cannot 
remember ever introducing a_ real 
musical star who did not make a 
tremendous hit with this invisible 
audience. Our mail was_ positive 
proof of that fact. 


Informal Approach 


But we also found in time that it 
was generally unnecessary, perhaps 
even a mistake, to present these 
artists in costume, with an approxi- 
mation of the setting they actually 
have in the opera house. Our view- 
ers obviously preferred the intimate 
approach, which is television’s great- 
est asset. They like to feel that a 
superb singer or instrumentalist has 
come as a guest into their own home 
and may perhaps be persuaded to 
give a performance of a sort that 
could never be heard anywhere else. 
The informality of such an appear- 
ance is far more effective than merely 
lifting a piece of opera or concert 
from the stage, with all of its cus- 
tomary formulas and_ embellish- 
ments. The talents of the performer 
are actually emphasized by concen- 
tration on the material and its in- 
terpretation. 


Space does not permit even a com- 
plete listing of the great artists it 
has been our privilege and pleasure 
to present on the home screen. One 
of our important debuts was that of 
Roberta Peters, the popular Metro- 
politan coloratura soprano, who has 
thus far appeared no less than thirty 
times on our program, which may 
be a record of some sort. Another 
was the introduction of Eileen Far- 
rell, long before the greatness of 
her voice was recognized by the 
Metropolitan Opera. Other female 
voices heard on our show include, 
in alphabetical order, Licia Alban- 
ese, Marian Anderson, Victoria de 
los Angeles, Mimi Benzell, Mat- 
tiwilda Dobbs, Hilde Gueden, Ma- 
halia Jackson, Dorothy Kirsten, Jean- 
ette MacDonald, jean Madeira, 
Anna Moffo, Patricia Neway, Birgit 
Nilsson, Marguerite Piazza, Lilv 
Pons, Regina Sarfaty, Eleanor Steber, 
Risé Stevens, Renata Tebaldi and 
Margaret ‘Truman. 

Our leading male singers can be 
similarly listed: Harry Belafonte, 
Nelson Eddy, Jerome Hines, Lauritz 
Melchior, Robert Merrill, Mario del 
Monaco, Jan Peerce, Ezio Pinza, 
Cesare Siepi, Richard Tucker and 
the late Leonard Warren. Among 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Musical Good Neighbors 


NAT (KING) COLE 


HE idea of Nat (King) Cole 

singing favorite tunes of the 
Latin Americans in their own tongue 
might well appear to be presumptu- 
ous on my part. But there’s a logical 
explanation for my recent recording 
of “Cole Espanol,” my first album in 
a language other English. 
When you say “thank you” to a 
foreigner, it’s more gracious to say 
it in his language, not yours. The 
Spanish album is both a tribute to 
our neighbors south of the border 
and an expression of gratitude for 
their loyalty to me. 

If this is an oversimplification, let 
me put it in another way. Through 
the years my manager, Carlos Gastel, 
has handed me encouraging reports 
about record sales in South America. 
A good percentage of my Capitol 
records sold during the past yeai 
were in that market. 


The feeling that I should in some 
manner show the peoples of the 
South and Central Americas, Mexico 
and other Spanish-speaking nations, 
my gratitude for their interest in my 
songs became crystallized on a re- 
cent trip to Cuba. While appearing 


Nat (King) Cole’s long career in the pop- 
ular music field is distinguished by his vast 
number of recordings, more than 600 to 
date. King Cole is known primarily for his 
sophisticated renditions of vocal numbers, 
his mastery of both classical music 
and jazz is usually overlooked. He has 
played everything from Bach to Rachman- 
inoff as well as his own serious jazz com- 
positions before capacity audiences through- 
out this country. As a good will ambassador 
to South America in 1959 he was honored 
in an unusual manner, by being the guest 
of honor at a Presidential Dinner given 
by Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek 
at the Presidential Palace. 


while 
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at Havana's “Tropicana,” en- 
joyed meeting many native musi- 
cians. Despite the language barrier 
in some instances, we managed to 
understand each other. Music, as 
you know, has the power to resolve 
such problems. And since the Latin 
peoples are nice enough to like my 
music, I guess the least I could do 
was to learn their language. I hope 
they can understand me. 


Learning Spanish 


Studying with Val Valentine, a 
Spanish engineer, proved invaluable. 
We put in a lot of time on phras- 
ing as well as the language, which is 
euphonious and pleasant on the ears. 
Another break was the availability 
of one of Cuba’s foremost conduc- 
tors, Armando Romeu, Jr., who led 
the orchestra backing the eight 
melodies included in the album. 

One of the most flattering experi- 
ences of my career occurred during 
my last tour of Europe. In Switzer- 
land a party of us wandered into 
a small bistro and were amazed to 
hear the strains of “Route 66” em- 
anating from the piano in a corner 
of the room. While we listened, the 
entertainer went into a vocal. When 


he finished the number, I went over 
and introduced myself, and got a 
bigger shock. He couldn’t speak a 
word of English. He had listened to 
my recording, then taken the pains 
to learn the words phonetically. 

It is ironic that whereas modern 
American music is taken for granted 
in this country, as though it sprang 
freely from the earth without culti- 
vation, like weeds, Europeans react 
entirely differently. Not only are 
they dedicated listeners to our mu- 
sic; they also put forth valiant efforts 
to play it in our own style. DDD 


The Allegheny Music Festival at 
Champion, Penna., will take place 
between July 2 and August 6. Lead- 
ing members of the Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis and Youngstown orchestras 
will give public performances and 
instruction. The music school of the 
festival is restricted to talented 
young performers between I1 and 
19 years of age. Students spend six 
hours a day in the perfection of in- 
dividual and ensemble performance. 
Facilities for organized sports and 
recreation are also provided. In- 
quiries should be sent to the festival 
at 401 Fairgreen Avenue, Youngs- 
town 4, Ohio. 
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| GE ty ae is one of the principal standards by which fine pianos are judged. Tone of Baldwin 


stature can be achieved only by use of the finest materials in the hands of dedicated craftsmen. For example, 


only seasoned spruce, what Stradivarius would have called “‘violin wood,” is used for sounding boards. 
Rock maple is used for bridges. Boxwood cappings brighten tone in the upper ranges. Nothing which will 
contribute to beautiful tone is overlooked in creating the Baldwin. Hear it at your Baldwin dealer’s today. 
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have been a problem 
‘J ever since the infancy of opera. 
In a beguiling book called Observa- 
tions on the Florid Song, the Italian 
teacher and composer, Pier Francesco 
Tosi, once exclaimed: “Who would 
ever think that a virtue of the high- 
est estimation should prejudice a 
singer? And yet, whilst presumption 
and arrogance flourish, the more the 
singer has of amiable humility, the 
more it depresses him.” Tosi’s book 
was written in 1725. 

“Presumption and arrogance’’—let 
us simply call it conceit—is still the 
opera singer’s stock in trade. It is 
the magic elixir that instills courage 
and self-confidence into the aspiring 
novice; the stimulant that fortifies 
against the hazards of an arduous 
road that seems to lead forever up- 
hill; the reassurance in times of fail- 
ure and frustrations; the shield 
igainst real or imagined threats from 
rivals and other “enemies.” Once the 
summit is reached, conceit in the 
artist becomes a quality widely un- 
derstood, and even respected. It sur- 
rounds the star with a happy halo 
of assurance; it protects her like an 
against ill-tempered criticism; 
and, in many cases, it provides the 
justification for illogical, irrespon- 
sible, or irrational behavior. 

Conceit and talent make a spell- 
binding combination, but they do 
not always go hand in hand. “Pre- 
sumption and arrogance” unaccom- 


This lively discussion of an ever-popular 
subject appears in George Jellinek’s neu 
book, “CALLAS, Portrait of a Prima Donna,” 
published by the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, New York, 1960, and quoted 
here by special permission of the author 
ind publishers. The material is practically 
an inierpolation in Mr, Jellinek’s biography 
of the famous soprano, with no direct refer 
ence to Mme. Callas herself 
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Prima Donnas and How! 


GEORGE JELLINEK 


panied by a similar measure of 
talent produces obnoxious nonenti- 
ties. Great talent, if unaided by self- 
strengthening ego, is doomed in a 
world where only the fittest survive. 
To reach the top, the singer must 
possess both these qualities. Add 
flamboyance, the third magic in- 
gredient, and you have the basic re- 
quisites of the “prima donna.” 


Magnetic Power 


Prima donnas are, as a rule, good 
singers, though, as history shows, 
not always extraordinary ones. What 
is an absolute must, however, is that 
they possess a kind of magnetism 
that attracts and holds attention and 
that makes them the focal point of 
stage action. A prima donna must 
generate excitement by the sheer 
beauty or consummate use of her 
voice, by an inborn theatrical flair, 
or by an impressive command of 
gestures and dramatic nuances that 
make up an extraordinary interpre- 


tation and lasting impression. 

But theatrical excitement is not 
enough. Prima donnas are not ex- 
pected to operate on the every-day 
level even outside the theatre walls. 
Perhaps because they project opera’s 
exaggerations and incongruities into 
their daily lives, or because they live 
under the shadow of traditions they 
feel compelled to uphold, or be- 
cause they are simply spoiled by a 
traditionally appreciative and toler- 
ant public, excitement — real, im- 
agined, or fabricated — follows them 
everywhere. 

A true prima donna is a figure sur- 
rounded by legends and half-truths 
that strain credulity and truths that 
are sometimes downright incredible. 
She is a personage of caprice and 
haughtiness, of restless, bold and 
provocative individualism. 

These qualities seem more natural 
in the feminine character, but, as 
Gatti-Gasazza once observed: “all 
artists have a feminine side.”” When 
we hear about a “prima donna 
tenor,” the term is not as paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound. However, thea- 
tricalism, vanity, possessiveness, and 
hyper-sensitivity are more readily 
tolerated in the female, who, even 
at her most tigerish, can retain a 
certain quality of the touching and 
defenseless on occasion, while a 
hysterical, self-worshiping male is 
forever in danger of over-stepping 
the thin line that separates the 
glamorous from the ridiculous. 

History has given us fascinating 
variations on the same basic pattern. 
No less a musical figure than George 
Frideric Handel heads the list of 
the long-suffering race of opera im- 
presarios driven to the limits of their 
endurance by the ladies of song. 

Handel composed one magnificent 

(Continued on page 56) 
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John Philip Sousa on Music and Public Education 


With the recognition that every child is capable of 

AP | learning music and having his or her life enriched by it, 
ae there has come the conviction on the part of parents 

e and educators that music should be taught 

in the public schools, during school hours, for 

school credit and at public expense. 


Reprints available upon request 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Artist O. W. Neebe 
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soon called “the clown of the 
orchestra.” Actually it is by far the 
most versatile of all the wind instru- 
ments and capable of producing al- 
most any effect desired. It is true that 
many composers have called upon 
the bassoon for comic passages, as in 
the Prelude to Wagner's Meister- 
singer, the Brahms Academic Festival 
Overture and the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice of Dukas. But these examples 
are more than balanced by the seri- 
ous, even melancholy or tragic music 
written for this instrument. 

Listeners are often surprised to 
find that they have been hearing a 
solo bassoon in a very low or very 
high range, or in fast staccato pas- 
sages as well as a slow and beauti- 
fully sustained legato. With a fabu- 
lous range extending from the B-flat 
below the bass staff to the high E 
above the treble, the bassoon may 
sound like half a dozen different 
instruments to various ears. 

At the start of Tschaikowsky’s fa- 
miliar “Pathétique” symphony (io. 
6) it is the bassoon that announces 
the sorrowful theme that immediate- 
ly creates the basic atmosphere of 
the entire work, beginning with a 
low E in the bass clef. (Incidentally, 


William Polisi is recognized today as 
imerica’s outstanding master of the bas- 
soon. He began his career while still a 
scholarship student at the Curtis Instiiute 
of Music in Philadelphia, and soon became 
the solo bassoonist of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, later joining the NBC 
Symphony under Toscanini and eventually 
spending 15 years as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic. He has appeared with 
such other distinguished conductors as 
Monteux, Reiner, Walter, Munch, Stokow- 
ski, Rodzinski and Bernstein. The new 
William Polisi Bassoon is marketed by the 
Ardsley Musical Instrument Corporation of 
New York 
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WILLIAM POLIS! 


NE frequently hears the bas- 


The Versatile Bassoon 


Beethoven opened his own so-called 
“Pathétique” sonata for piano on 
the same melodic pattern, with only 
a slight difference in rhythm.) On 
the other hand, the famous Rite of 
Spring, by Stravinsky, starts on a 
high C for the bassoon, which ac- 
tually goes up to a D in the opening 
solo. (This theme was definitely 
imitated in the popular song, La Vie 
en Rose.) 


Bassoon Melodies 


Stravinsky’s Firebird also has an 
interesting melody for the bassoon 
in the beautiful “Berceuse” section 
of the ballet. In Prokofieff’s Peter 
and the Wolf, the grandfather is 
represented by a rather cocky little 
tune, again entrusted to the versatile 
bassoon. Brahms used two bassoons 
for the humorous college ‘Fresh- 
man” song (Fuchslied) in his Aca- 
demic Festival Overture, which he 
wrote in recognition of the doctor’s 
degree given to him by the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. (Americans know 
this tune as The Farmer in the Dell, 
while the German students sing it to 
nonsensical words beginning “Was 
kommt dort von der Héh’?’”’). Wag- 
ner adds a touch of comedy to his 
great Meistersinger Prelude by hav- 
ing a staccato bassoon represent the 
bickering voice of the ludicrous vil- 
lain, Beckmesser, eternally critical of 
the musical efforts of his betters. In 
the Dukas Sorcerer's Apprentice an 
irresistible effect, both dramatic and 
comic, is achieved by the bassoon in 
its suggestion of the broom-stick’s 
gradual coming to life, indulging in 
a stately dance and then magically 
taking over all the housework. 

The bassoon was actually the first 
wood-wind instrument to appear in 
the symphony orchestra, preceding 


the clarinet and going back in its 
own history as far as the 15th cen- 
tury. Beethoven made excellent use 
of the bassoon in various symphonic 
passages. It figures prominently in 
the sixth (“Pastorale”) symphony, 
and in the Finale of the fourth 
there is a spectacular staccato pas- 
sage for the bassoon that has the 
respect of every virtuoso of the in- 
strument. I still remember a_ per- 
sonal encounter with this passage, 
during a broadcast of the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. For this program 
the late Hans Lange was a guest con- 
ductor, with Toscanini and Samuel 
Chotzinoff sitting together in the 
audience. [I could see Toscanini 
shaking his head and whispering to 
“Chotzy” when Mr. Lange persisted 
in keeping the tempo at a high 
speed. Later I found that the Maes- 
tro was repeating sadly, “Poor bas- 
soon! Poor bassoon!” (After I had 
negotiated the passage at top speed, 
he came back to offer his hearty 
congratulations.) Beethoven also has 
a fast staccato scale passage for bas- 
soon in his Leonore Overture no. 3, 
and there is a familiar “echo” effect 
entrusted to the same instrument 
near the end of the slow movement 
(Continued on page 50) 
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a new tool 
for the music 
director! 


Plugs into any 
standard outlet 
of 110 volts, 60 
cycles. Complete 
with detachable 
microphone. 


The guiding light 
for music departments 


The Dynalevel is an entirely new instrument that trans- 
forms the loudness of sound into light. The degree of loud- 
ness is indicated over a range of 40 decibels in steps of 4 
decibels each. Sensitivity of the Dynalevel may be varied 
to measure sounds in a wide range of intensities. The light 
column extending from the top of the Dynalevel does the 
measuring. This column is divided into eleven sections from 
bottom to top. Each section is illuminated by a different 
color light, and each represents 4 decibels of intensity. As 
the sound becomes louder, successively higher lights become 
illuminated up the column. As it diminishes, the lights go 


4 


out down the column. ; 
For further information on Dynalevel and 
other electronic instruction aids write— 


CORPORATION 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION 


For the first time, breath support and control can be 
taught visually. The student can practice sustained tones, 
crescendos and decrescendos while checking for even- 
ness and intensity. Legato, staccato, accents, styling 
and phrasing can be visually demonstrated and practiced. 
Furthermore, the Dynalevel provides an impartial means 
for formal grading. 


| 

| Me ENSEMBLE 

| INSTRUCTION 

Certain phases of mu- 
sical performance pecul- 

4\__) iar to ensembles may be 

measured and taught with 

the Dynalevel because 

y it is calibrated similar to 

Jal a) the human ear. 

The Dynalevel microphone indicates what the director or 

audience hears when in that same location. This is useful 

for checking the acoustics of a performance hall and 

showing every member of group how they need to play. 


RECORDING 
One of the great problems 
in recording a. instrumen- 
tal group is the matter of 
“overloading” caused by 
fortissimo passages and 
sudden climaxes, such as 
cymbal crashes. Operation 
of the Dynalevel during 
the recording permits 
quick observation thata 
safe level is not exceeded. 


KV 


VOICE AND SPEECH 
INSTRUCTION, TOO! 
Voice placement in vocal 
work is greatly aided by 
practice and demonstra- 
tion with the Dynalevel. 
In the speech class the 
Dynalevel can be used to 
teach voice projection and 
= dynamics. The weak voice 

and the monotone delivery 


] & ston 
\A4 are visually indicated for 


student and instructor. 
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HEN Barry Wood, the Bell 

Telephone Hour’s executive 
producer, told me last June that he 
wanted me to write a TV musical 
based on Disneyland, I thought he 
was out of his mind—and said so. 
Seven months later, as we put the 
finishing touches on The Sounds of 
America, I’m eating my words. We’ve 
got a TV musical based on Disney- 
land, and it’s a production I’m 
proud to be associated with. You'll 
see it over NBC on Friday, February 
17. 

I've spent my whole life in music, 
but this is something completely new 
in my experience. It’s a musical that 
tells a story, yet it has no story line, 
no book. It is a song from beginning 
to end, but the singer is a chorus, not 
a star. Its music can stand alone, yet 
the music is completely wedded to 
pictures you'll see on the screen. 
Some people might call it a television 
tone poem, taking advantage of the 
infinite variety, color and scope that 
can be distilled to perfection for the 
home screen and speaker. 

Barry Wood’s original idea was to 
put into musical form a feeling for 
our American past, illustrating it 
with people in those marvelous life- 
size settings of Americana in Disney- 
land. His aim was to evoke a mood 
that would mean a very personal 


Gordon Jenkins, popular composer, au- 
thor and conductor, began as a banjoist, 
radio performer and staff pianist in St. 
Louis. In 1938 he became musical director 
for N.B.C, on the West Coast, and since 
then has been active in radio, TV and 
motion picture scoring. His better known 
songs include “Blue Prelude”, “You Have 
Taken My Heart”, “PS. I Love You”, 
“Ev’ry Time” and “Manhattan Tower”. 
He describes a composer's task of scoring 
for a single telecast, a relatively new art 
form in itself. 


“Sounds of America” 


on Television 


GORDON JENKINS 


story to everyone seeing it. The ma- 
terial in it had to be familiar, even 
nostalgic, but it also had to be fresh 
and exciting. 

This gave us only two very fine 
problems in bringing The Sounds of 
America to life. One was the selec- 
tion, from the wealth of material 
available, of what to say, in words, 
music and action. The other was de- 
ciding how to say it. 

In thinking of the past I always 
turn back to my boyhood, spent just 
outside St. Louis. There was the 
Mississippi and the Mark Twain 
country of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, And there was the great 
West, to which my home was the 
gateway. So I felt that the past might 
be typified for many people, as it is 
for me, in three locales—the river, 
a small town and something western. 


All three are life-size in Disneyland. 

Barry agreed, but we also felt that 
we needed something more general 
than could be put into any action 
in these three places. One solution 
was the idea of using the old-fash- 
ioned train that runs around Disney- 
land as a sort of “train to yesterday” 
as the opening of the show. The 
other solution was to create “photo 
essays” in which we could show a 
montage of American sights and 
sounds, with an interwoven musical 
background. 

This, then, became our outline for 
The Sounds of America—the train 
to yesterday, a western bit, something 

(Continued on page 76) 


Ruth Earl, Gene Nelson, Jane Earl and Jacques d’ Amboise dancing in 


“The Sounds of America.” 
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FROM A PROCLAMATION 


“The years 1961-1965 will mark the 100th annive 


a centennial for all Americans.” 


ij hy 


of the 


SOUTH 


for Mixed Chorus. Narrator. and Band 
Text by 


Music by 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


“Most of the Civil War story, God knows, comes in the grimmest kind 
of prose; but for a true understanding of the whole, both music and 


verse are needed, and the blend which is provided here strikes me as 


exceptionally moving and persuasive. The business has to be feit, 


because its final appeal is, after all, emotional. This does it.” 


—BRUCE CATTON 


Vocal scores available on approval. 


A Subsidiary of BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1 WEST 47TH STREET 


PAUL M. ANGLE & EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


FOR YOUR CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


AMP proudly presents a major work for high school and college production 


by the President of the United States 


rsary of the 


American Civil War...1 especially urge our Nation’s schools and 
colleges...to plan and carry out their own appropriate centennial 
observances during the years 1961-1965; all to the end of enriching our 
knowledge and appreciation of this momentous chapter in our 
Nation’s history and of making this memorable period truly 


December 6, 1960 


Here is what two famous historians, eminent Civil War authorities and 
Pulitzer Prize winners, say about “A Ballad of the North and South”: 


“A spirited and original 
piece of work, which will 
give pleasure to everyone 
interested in the commem- 
oration of the Civil War.’ 


—ALLAN NEVINS 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 
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\ USIC is the one common lan- 
4 guage understood and enjoyed 
by all. The old nursery rhyme, “She 
shall have music wherever she 
goes,’ is more true today than ever 
before. Floating melodies are heard 
through radio, television and records 
and in automatic elevators, restau- 
rants, banks, factories and countless 
other places. In almost every family 
today, someone is interested in play- 
ing a musical instrument as a result 
of this bombardment of music from 
so many sources, and this is good. 
But, at the same time, I am _ very 
much concerned with the young 
folks that I meet as a result of my 
Hammond Organ recitals around 
the country, through teaching, or in 
radio and television. What bothers 
me is their lack of appreciation of 
good music and their only desire to 
learn a few basic chords with a beat. 

Now please don’t misunderstand 
me. I'm a short hair! I swing it and 
love it, but T cut my teeth on “long 
hair” music. I find it rather difficult 
trying to convince my organ and 
piano students that a background, a 
solid background, in “good” music 
will deepen their appreciation, their 
enjoyment, and make them better 
jazz artists. 

Once, in a radio interview, the 
great George Shearing told young 


Often called “The First Lady of the 
Organ,” Rosa Rio has been heard at the 
Hammond organ on television, and radio, 
in recital and on Vox Records. Following 
organ study at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, N.B.C. hired her to create mood music 
for outstanding radio and television pro- 
grams, including “My True Story,” “The 
Shadow,” “Between the Bookends,” “Gospel 
Singer” and others. Her recent appearance 
on Dave Garroway’s Today Show stimulated 
wide interest in her work; she conducts a 
school of organ in New York City and re- 
cently appeared in recital at Manhattan's 
Town Hall. 


—Jack Stick Photo 


hopefuls who were bored with the 
classics that “only through the study 
of the classics and through the ap- 
preciation of the masters could they 
find the road to being a top jazz 
artist.” If music is to pay a “divi- 
dend” in personal enjoyment or a 
professional career, then something 
must be done to instill in the young 
people of today the fact that music 
is not only for dancing but for [is- 
tening—as a personal satisfaction and 
enrichment. 


What To Listen For 


When I present an organ recital, 
| feature all types of music in the 
form of a musical menu—something 
for all tastes. And yet, as I look at 
the sea of faces in the audience, I 
wonder how many of those listening 
know what to listen for in music. 
It is indeed rewarding when students 
of mine learn what to listen for in 
music. They are immensely surprised 
and pleased with the results. This is 
a “dividend!” 


Now it is not to be assumed or 
expected that everyone who plays a 
musical instrument is to become a 
professional. The need for a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of 
music is now followed by the ques- 
tion of procedure. How does one go 
about saturating the student with 
a musical sense? 

When I begin instructing organ 
and piano students (adults and 
youngsters alike), I try to find the 
type of music they like. Usually, and 
quite naturally, their tastes run 
along popular lines. A little later, 
and at the right time, I suggest other 
types of music. If I sense a coolness 
towards the classics I try to analyze 
the form and pattern of a particular 
classical piece with relation to popu- 
lar music. I concentrate on the fact 
that popular composers borrowed 
most of their ideas from the masters 
and that popular arrangements, 
modulations, introductions, fill-ins, 
etc., have classical origins. After 
these explanations I begin to see in- 
terest developing and hear a familiar 
remark, “Oh, I didn’t know!” And 
when I play a popular number, and 
follow that with the classic that in- 
spired it, there are even more sur- 
prises. 

For a basic introduction to the 
richness of the classics I would sug- 
gest a few hearings of Respighi’s The 
Pines of Rome, which is excellent 
listening for wonderful mood _pic- 
tures; the lonely melodies of Tchai- 
kovsky, from which many popular 
songs (better known, alas, than the 
original music) have been derived: 
the music of Beethoven for interest- 
ing patterns and full development: 
the piano pieces of Ravel for intri- 
cate patterns and harmonies, and the 
complete output of Debussy for 
moods, novel harmonies and exotic 

(Continued on page 65) 
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MEOW 


When George Van Eps plays the guitar, pros listen in generous appreciation of the unique qualities of his 
art that sets Van Eps apart as the master of his medium. a Fleet fingered—yes! Amazingly talented—yes! 
But hig playing is more than talent or technique. lt is enriched with his own creative mind and imagination, 
seasoned by impeccable taste and the special quality that is George himself. The result is a magical mellow 

¥, guitar like no other. And George achieves it on an Epiphone. 7 Long regarded as the pros’ pro, George 
is cee always has a full schedule of recordings and TV dates... his artistry has added luster to the music of Paul 
Weston for a dozen years. He has appeared in the TV series, Pete Kelly's Blues, and with many others. His 
Columbia solo album, ‘‘Mellow Guitar," remains a best seller. Always demanding of himself and his guitar, 
he has never wavered in his thirty years of loyalty to Epiphone instruments. For further information write 


Epiphone, Inc., 210 Bush Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
EPIPHONE 


the difference is quality 
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NTIL now, modern popular 
music seems to have been criti- 
cized, analyzed and otherwise dis- 
sected by sociologists, psychiatrists 
and psychologists. They have as- 
cribed almost every juvenile be- 
havior problem to the pernicious in- 
fluence of the “big beat’. Isn’t it 
possible that the “big beat’s” alleged 
influence is outweighed by the after- 
effects of a World War, the threat of 
H-bomb annihilation, the insecurity 
of living during a Cold War and 
global unrest? 

Perhaps if we examine this music 
and its origins, we can determine 
the extent of its corruptive power. 
Let's take a look at this “big beat.” 
It is a form of music that utilizes a 
dominant beat, extraordinarily suita- 
ble for dancing. Like folk music of 
old, it has a simplicity and legibility 
of lyric and music. The lyric line is 
built around the problems of every- 
day living. But there is this differ- 
ence--in most popular music the 
lyric line is concerned solely with the 
problems and situations of teen- 
agers. 


Doc Pomus and his partner Mort Shu- 
man have emerged as the most successful 
composing team in the popular musical 
field in America, having composed the 
‘number one song” in America this year— 
‘Save the Last Dance for Me”—and several 
other “top ten” best sellers. They have 
written for such personalities as Bobby 
Darin, Elvis Presley, Fabian, Jimmy Darren 
and Frankie Avalon, as well as for motion 
pictures and the musical stage. The author 
played saxophone and sang with the Duke 
Ellington band, Rex Stewart, Frankie New- 
ton, Pete Brown and Chubby Young, and 
here expresses his opinion on a highly con- 
troversial subject. 
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The Big, Bad Beat 


Doc Pomus 


The origins of both folk music and 
modern popular music are cloudy. 
Perhaps the origin of the modern 
rock ’n’ roll song can be found with 
the troubadour. These European 
folk singers wandered from town to 
town discussing the problems of the 
day in song. Their songs carried very 
little melody and the melody that 
they did sing was repeated endlessly 
and monotonously. If we look at the 
songs of today, we will find the same 
stylized conception, with the em- 
phasis placed upon the “story” con- 
ception and little attention placed 
upon original melody. The talking 
singer is but another example of the 
outgrowth of the troubadour. In the 
1920’s it became quite fashionable 
for singers to talk the lyric of the 
song, forgetting the melody entirely. 
Walter Huston’s rendition of Sep- 
tember Song is now considered a 
classic, although Huston talks right 
through the song. He is toasted for 
his lack of vocal achievement, while 
the teen-age vocalist of today is 
roasted for the same failing. 


Youngsters are Dancing 


The swing bands of the 1930's are 
also partially responsible for the mu- 
sic of today. The bands discovered 
that the youngsters of the time were 
tired of just listening to music and 
wanted to dance. The top pop 
groups added a beat and the music 
kept the youngsters dancing. These 
same “swing happy” youngsters of 
the ’30’s are the damners of the rhy- 
thm and blues today. 

Mention ragtime today and 
thoughts run to happy, care-free 


times and the genius of Jelly Roll 
Morton, whose works are now held 
sacred in the Library of Congress. 
Mention the blues and a hundred 
names worshipped at the jazz altars 
come to mind. We glamovize their 
beginnings but we forget t'1e brothels 
and the dirty saloons in which they 
were born. 

The flavor of the b »ogie-woogie 
style is now found in the music of 
today’s pop songs. This style was an 
example of the blues in which there 
was a persistent percussive rhythmic 
figure in the left hand, which re- 
mained unchanged while the right 
hand made its own melody. Look 
carefully into the beat of today’s 
rhythm and blues and you will see 
this same percussive figure ever 
evident. 

Jazz and blues all have their links 
to the songs that are played by the 
millions on the juke boxes around 
the country today. One of the classic 
jazz songs of the day is the popular 
St. Louis Blues. In the blues we see 
the first lyrical phrase is often ex- 
tended and repeated. For example, 
we have the opening “I Hate to see 
that Evening Sun Go Down” which 
is repeated. This same repetition is 
easily recognizable in a hundred rhy- 
thm and blues songs. Today this 
repetition is often accompanied by 
a repetition of musical phrase. This 
is extended to the point where it has 
a semi-hypnotic effect on the listener. 

Rhythm and blues songs have con- 
stantly refining patterns. The repeti- 
tion which was so prevalent in the 
birth of the style is now being modi- 
fied. Today there is a greater dis- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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FREDERICK WILKINS 


THE FLUTIST'S @ = 
GUIDE 
Complete with guide book and 
12” LP album in durable box 


Available from your music dealer or use coupon. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


MAIL TO Conn Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana 


AND EDUCATORS 


This complete clinical study of flute playing is the 
best-selling material ever published. Contains infor- 
mation on practice, position, care of flute, mecnanics 
of breathing, tone control in all four octaves, ittona- 
tion, vibrato, finger control, articulation, phrasing, 
rhythm, sight-reading, trills and classified catelog of 
flute literature. Big 12” LP album illustrates written 
information so the student can actually hear the tech- 
niques described. Written and performed by Fred- 
erick Wilkins, renowned solo flutist, this guide book 
and demonstration album have received national rec- 
ognition as an outstanding contribution to progres- 
sive music education. 


exclusive distributor of Artley flutes and piccolos. 


Enclosed is $_______ for_____ copies of “The Flutist’s Guide” at 


$7.95 each. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


MAILING ADDRESS _ 


CiTy, STATE 


NEW DELUXE EDITION OF THE FLUTIST’S GUIDE 
FOR FLUTE PLAYERS 
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ERE are some excerpts from a 
letter written a little over 100 
years ago by Heman Allen from 
Leipzig, Germany, to his family in 
America. Its author had graduated 
{rom the University of Pennsylvania 
and was completing his musical edu- 
cation at the Leipzig Conservatory, 
at the same time privately studying 
the violin with Ferdinand David, the 
piano with Louis Plaidy and_har- 
mony with Ernst Richter. Mr. Allen 
returned to Philadelphia in 1862, 
and began his caréer as a violinist, 
pianist and teacher. He moved to 
Chicago in 1867, where he continued 


Leipzig, Monday Dec. 17, 1860 


Dear Folks: 

Saturday morning a note came 
from Ferdinand David saying that 
he was not sure but that he might 
go at eleven instead of five and asked 
me to call at his classroom: (No. 2 
Treppen) between four and five as 
he was expecting a telegraph -dis- 
patch every minute from Weimar. 
I went and found him comfortably 
esconsed in a chair smoking a cigar 
and hearing one (his son) of a class 
of four or five play some concerto. 
He rose, came up to me and told me 
that we were to go at eleven and 
that I was to meet him at the Thiir- 
ing Bahnhof. I practiced violin in 
the evening. ... 

At about ten-thirty I went to the 
Bahnhof, F.D. was already chere 
with his daughter, Helene. He pro- 
posed to me that we should walk 
around a littke and we talked of 
Liszt. He spoke of his eccentricities 
but said that in spite of them Liszt 
was a great man. He said that Men- 
delssohn said to him that he had 
lost much of his respect for Liszt 


(perhaps owing to their eccentrici- 
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these activities, serving also as or- 
ganist of the Holy Name Cathedrai 
and playing in the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by 
Theodore Thomas. He died in Chi- 
cago, January 27, 1893, after an 
abundant and fruitful musical life. 

This letter, dated December 17, 
1860, describes a day spent in the 
company of the great pianist-com- 
poser, Franz Liszt, and Ferdinand 
David, an outstanding violinist of 
his time, memorable for his practical 
advice to Mendelssohn in the crea- 
tion of that composer’s popular Vio- 
lin Concerto. The quotations are 


ties) but that he had so much respect 
for him that there was still a great 
deal left. After walking a little while 
we met a young English lady, Miss 
Brookes, who was going with us and 
he introduced me to her. I forgot 
to say that F.D. told me Saturday 
afternoon that he had written to 
Liszt that he was going to take me 
with him. I know that he must have 


Heman Allen (1836-1893) 


with Franz Liszt 


published exactly as they appeared 
in the original letter, now in the 
possession of one of Heman Allen’s 
grandsons, preserving all the details 
of punctuation and spelling, includ- 
ing some rough snatches of German. 
This unique material is made availa- 
ble to Music Journal readers through 
the courtesy of William Stetson Mer- 
rill, of 712 South State St., Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. It brings to life 
a period when music study abroad 
had its full share of excitement and 
adventure, with some su.prisingly 
modern ideas as well. 


said that he was going to bring a 
young Americaner and also an Eng- 
landerin. As we approached the 
Bahnhof I asked F.D. to introduce 
me to his daughter Helene, for 
though I had met her before I had 
never been introduced to her (she 
is engaged to a young Russian). We 
talked together until it was time to 
get into our coupé. The journey 
was a very pleasant one. You know 
the cars (like the English ones) are 
nothing but coaches joined three 
together. I believe generally there 
are one or two 2nd class coaches and 
one 3rd class in each car. They are 
very comfortable. The seats face 
each other (just as in a coach) and 
the backs are cushioned higher than 
your head. Each side is divided by 
a rest for the arm into two each wide 
enough for two persons so that each 
coach will hold eight persons. F.D. 
said he knew perfectly how to travel 
and that in some mysterious way or 
other he was sure that we would be 
alone in our coupé. Miss David and 
I sat on one side and F.D. and Miss 
Brookes on the other. 

Miss Brookes has been fourteen or 
fifteen years in Germany and speaks 
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German perfectly, and it is easier for 
the pretty Helene and her sire to 
speak German. Of course we begged 
him to play (on his violin) and he 
took down his case, which was lying 
on a sort of network shelf above his 
head, put it on my knees and took 
out his violin. He played his cele- 
brated Russian Variations which he 
played in London. In spite of the 
motion of the cars he played with 
his usual sweet and steady tone and 
as perfectly, in execution, as can be. 
We were speaking of Clara Schu- 
mann and he said he knew how to 
manage her eccentricities, and said 
she was very touchy on some parts 
and that some awkward people 
would step on to them with their 
great heavy boots (or some such 
simile) and make her awfully cross. 
But he explained I think pretty well 
her coldness toward me by telling 
me that she probably did not under- 
stand but a few words of what I 
said to her. Liszt does not like to 
play much now and it is extremely 
difficult to hear him, but F.D. said 
he knew how to make him play per- 
fectly and said to see if he didn’t 
make him play to-day (I am afraid 
F.D. goes to work rather foxily, 
there is a good deal of the fox in 
him with all his pleasant qualities). 
He is fine, quick, very satirical and 
his opinions of some people seem al- 
most to depend upon his position 
before or behind the person. He 
said we must by no means ask Liszt 
to play. 

As we got out of the cars a gentle- 
man ran up to F.D. and embraced 
him, it was FRANZ LISZT. F.D. in- 
troduced us three to him. We (F.D. 
and we three) expected to have 
dined with Liszt but it was otherwise 
arranged between the two of them 
and settled that we four should ride 
to the Hotel Zum_ Erb-Prinz in 
Weimar. F.D. then was to go and 
get Mr. Singer, meanwhile I was to 
dine at the table d’hote and the 
ladies in their room upstairs. F.D. 
was then to come and take us to 
Liszt’s house (Altenburg I believe 
it is called) which is a little way out 
of Weimar. After dinner I walked 
out a few steps, saw the Grand 
Duke's Schloss, the steeple of a 
church and other buildings. By and 
bye I fell in with the ladies who 
were also walking but I kept pretty 
near the hotel to see F.D. when he 
He came at last with Herr 


came. 
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Franz Liszt 


Singer to whom he introduced me 
and then [ went and found the 
young ladies who were meandering 
about near the Schloss. Then we all 
started on foot to go to Liszt’s. ... 

I will speak here of our time in 
the carriage from the depot to the 
hotel. I shook my head and said in 
a perplexed manner, “But Herr Con- 
certmeister I don’t think the man 
looks as if he could play a note on 
the piano.” Helene laughed and said 
Mr. Allen was so anxious about the 
music. F.D. was speaking of his 
going somewhere alone first and I 
pretended to think he meant he was 
going to Liszt’s alone, said in a tone 
as if all was over, “Oh then if you 
are going alone of course we shan’t 
hear him play.” This silly speech 
convulsed Frl. Helene, Miss Brookes 
and even the Concertmeister. I put 
down such things principally because 
they will remind me of our pleasant 
time. As we neared the great man’s 
house, F.D. repeated his instructions 
to us young ones. To aggravate I 
gently suggested that perhaps it 
would be a good thing to ask Liszt 
for his autograph and to offer mine 
in return. This was almost too much 
for the Concertmeister to bear, but 
the vestibule to which we had now 
arrived afforded me an asylum. We 
went up a flight of stairs and took 
off our things in the passage, and as 
I emerged a perfect insect i.e. all in 
black, F.D. ushered us through one 
or two rooms into the comfortable 
room where Liszt was standing. He 


received us very kindly (he is very 
comfortably situated). This second 
story is a suite of high carpeted 
rooms with dark paper 
and dark portieres and curtains. 
There were several gentlemen and 
ladies there to whom we were intro- 
duced. There were two decanters on 
the table with some sort of cordials 
and Liszt made me and 
others take a glass. Then it was pro- 
posed that we should go upstairs. 
Here were three rooms opening with 
folding doors into each other. The 
extreme left (small) for smoking, the 
middle one containing three pianos 
and the right hand one where they 
played the quartette. There were a 
good many young gentlemen and 
ladies assembled here and it was 
pleasant to see how free and easy 
they all were. I didn’t say much. 
Before long the (F.D) quartette be- 
gan. I need not say that it did not 
go as well as here, but considering 
that they were playing prima vista 
they played it beautifully, especially 
the adagio. I never enjoyed it more, 
for first Liszt was sitting near them 
and expressed his pleasure (and 
added to mine) by repeated cries of 
“Bravo,” “Sehr schoen,” “Bravo Sing- 
er nicht zu bescheiden” etc. and all 
seemed pleased. After the quartette 
the company changed about and 
Liszt and F.D. came Miss 
Brookes and said that Liszt was go- 
ing to play for her and in a few 
minutes a movement began. A man 
servant raised the lid of the middle 
Fliigel, put candles on it and then 


handsome 


several 


up to 


Liszt came and, making some pleas 
ant speech about playing for Mr. 
David and “Seine Gesellschaft”, 
called the Englanderin, Miss David 
and “den Americaner” (I am nearly 
quite certain he said so and meant 
me). He told the ladies to sit 
him and then began improvising 
something, looking around with a 
smile little 
would play 


neal 


pleasant while. 
Then he the 
adagio of the Sonate Pathétique of 
Beethoven which he did very beauti- 
fully. This first piece seemed to me 
commonplace but of course all was 
en- 


every 


said he 


surrounded by aureole of 
chantment. His mannerism in play- 


ing is not agreeable. I was a little 


an 


disappointed in the Sonate, after 
reading Berlioz, but I remembered 
that he was now losing probably (he 
must be getting old, his hair is pretty 
gray and long). After he had played 
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wt 


he had a lady pupil do his Etude in 
F’s mineur. With his manner, she 
played it beautifully with great as- 
surance and character. Then it was 
about five thirty and F.D. was speak- 
ing of going to the theater to hea 
“Die Rauber” and we started to go 
downstairs. But while we three were 
about to put on our things, Liszt 
came down and compelled Helene 
D., the Englanderin and Americanet 
to come up again into the little room 
and we had a pleasant conversation 
and a glass of beer (some had wine). 
I wanted to have the honor of con 
versing with the good artist too and 
soon had a chance. They were speak 
ung of F.D's quartette and the re- 
mark was made that the contra bass 
did not suit in a Sextett of stringed 
instruments alone, being too heavy. 
I remarked in as wise a manner as 
possible that I thought the contra 
bass played a very important and 
beautiful part in the quartette of 
Hummel (which we played in 
Philadelphia) and especially in the 
Scherzo, Liszt said yes, and in the 
whole quartette. I believe that after 
that he had a better idea of me. 
After talking some twenty minutes 
we started for the theater. Liszt went 
with us to the very entrance but did 
not go in. We took balcony seats 
which correspond about to our fam- 
ily circle. It is a little larger than the 
Leipzig theater and has only two 
galleries. It has 2 large Loge for the 
Ducal family. The play was 
pretty well acted but not as well as 
I saw it here. Between the acts I 
talked with the Davids. Mr. David 
asked me if I could understand it. 
I told him yes except some things 
such as some of Franz’s speeches 
which he spoke softly. Miss David 
seemed not to be at all surprised and 
told me afterwards that she had not 


understood it all either. I amused - 


Helene by telling her about the time 
I had in Berlin with the opera house 
seats and which TIT must tell you. In 
every theater I have seen yet in 
Europe the reserved seats turn up on 
a sort of hinge so as to make room 
for persons to pass. Now in Leipzig 
they are just this way but in Berlin 
and in Weimar there is a kind of a 
spring so that as soon as you rise 
from your seat back it flies. Not be- 
ing used to this diabolical arrange- 
ment I went to sit down in the 
Konigs opera house in Berlin and 
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went through and down pretty neat 
to the floor. Miss David was much 
amused and had to tell her father 
and Miss Brookes, they laughed very 
much. During the next intermission 
I arose to look about and so did 
F.D. I turned around and gave 
Helene a peculiar look as I arranged 
my seat and she me. When just then 
the poor Concertmeister making my 
Berlin mistake went down. Helene 
looked at me and laughed as did 
F.D. himself. They left at the begin- 
ning of the last act but F.D. said 
that I had better stay and come when 
it was done. So I did and then found 
my way. back to the hotel. In front 
of the theater is the beautiful group 
of Goethe and Schiller holding each 
others’ hands, lately made. The view 


of Weimar from the Bahnhof a little 
distance off and on higher ground is 
very pretty. It lies in a little valley 
and beyond it are gentle hills. At 
the hotel I found them all and Liszt. 
I took a seat next to Miss Brookes 
and ordered a beefsteak. By and bye 
more came and s&t with Liszt and 
F.D. Mr. Liszt was very pleasant 
and every once in a while brought 
in Old England, Rule Britania and 
America. He ordered champagne 
and sent a glass to me, the ladies 
and several others and drank ou 
health. By and bye he sent the 
waiter to me again and said, “Aber 
trinken sie ihr glas zuerst aus sonst 
werden sie America keine ehre 
machen” or the like. I talked a good 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Made in 


Frank Ostrowski relies on COUESNON 


(Kwee non) 


for the sound of quality in his Bb Piccolo Trumpet 


In the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
excellence cannot be a sometimes thing. 
For consistent quality of sound on high, 
difficult passages, in such works as the 
Brandenburg Concerto, concert artist 
Frank Ostrowski picks up a Couesnon 
Bh Piccolo Trumpet. Made in Paris of 
French brass, world-famous for its bril- 
liant tone, this quality instrument must 
— and does have unwavering quality 
in the high register. And, the unique 
ACTION-FLO concealed top valve 


| RET i For more details, write to Dept. MJ-22C for FREE—illustrated catalog 
THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO., 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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springs (featured in every Couesnon 
trumpet) have quiet, controlled action 
for complete playing’ease .. . their 
own metal covering for absolute valve 
protection. 


When selecting instruments for your 
school, look to the flawless construction 
and custom craftsmanship which distin- 
guishes all Couesnon band instruments. 
You, too, can rely on Couesnon, known to 
be the sound of quality. 
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Pollyannas tell us 
4 that there are something like 
700 opera companies in the United 
States today, according to which we 
would seem to have reached the same 
number of companies to be found in 
Central Europe. What they are giv- 
ing us is statistics, not music, for they 
have heavily weighted the count with 
schools and studio workshops as well 
as With hopeful amateur groups that 
climax each year’s efforts by giving 
a single performance. (I have attend- 
ed some performances and have had 
cause to wonder whether there were 
not more people alienated than at- 
tracted.) 

Actually the major opera com- 
panies can literally be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, and even 
their seasons are pitiably short by 
European standards. There is, of 
course, the Metropolitan, playing 
barely half a year; the New York 
City Opera, with just about three 
months (Fall and Spring seasons 
combined); and the Chicago Lyric 
and San Francisco Opera companies 
playing approximately two months 
each. In the summer there are two 
operations of note, Cincinnati and 
Santa Fe, each running about five 
weeks. There are scattered profes- 


Composer-conductor Julius Rudel has 
enjoyed stunning success as Director of the 
New York City Opera Company since 1957. 
He launched the historic first American 
Opera Season in 1958 and continues to lead 
the nation in the advancement of Ameri- 
can opera, having received the National 
irts Club gold medal (1958), Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Alice M. Ditson Award, the cita- 
tion and award of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and a citation from the 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors, among others. Past 
Director of Manhattan’s Third Street Music 
School Settlement (1945-52), Mr. Rudel also 
appears frequently as a guest conductor at 
home and abroad 
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JULIUS 


Opera’s Development in America 


RUDEL 


sional companies—in Philadelphia, 
Washington, New Orleans and San 


Antonio, which present up to a doz- 


en performances a year. 

How does this compare with other 
nations? In West Germany alone, 
there are 500 opera companies. Some 
cities with a population of scarcely 
20,000 will be found to have a repu- 
table opera company that will boast 
a professional season of ten months 
per year, complete with their own 
orchestra, staff and performers. Of 
course, and I might say “naturally”, 
there is government support for 
symphony orchestras as well as for 
certain opera companies. In West 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Mexico and 
Colombia, the symphony orchestra 
is taken for granted—much the same 
as the public library. It is ironic to 
note that many of these countries 
are or have been receiving economic 
aid from the United States! For ex- 
ample, when we allotted half a bil- 
lion dollars of aid to Turkey, that 
country established annual appro- 
priations of $350,000 for the Turk- 
ish Philharmonic Orchestra, $750,000 
for operas performed, and $3,300,000 
to build an opera house in Istanbul. 
Ten opera houses were rebuilt in 
West Germany at government ex- 
pense while we were helping to up- 
hold the economy of that nation fol- 
lowing the last war. Yet, as Republi- 
can Congressman Carroll D. Kearns 
(Pennsylvania) pointed out recently 
—as he introduced legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid for the fine arts at 
the State level—‘‘the United States 
is the only one of the great nations 
of the world today which does not 
give financial support to the fine arts. 
Every European country and most 
great Asiatic nations assist the fine 
arts in many important ways.” (The 
bill introduced would provide Fed- 


eral aid limited to $100,000 per 
State, and 50 percent of any single 
project or program. A_ significant 
step in the right direction!) 

Let’s face it! Europeans grow up 
with music as an; integral part of 
their lives, and as such it is popular, 
intended to be entertaining and ful- 
filling, not simply “art” that is to be 
endured. For Americans the movies 
have served in this way while serious 
music, especially opera, has had so- 
cial and intellectual associatons and 
pretentions. If ever this “snob” 
barrier is to be broken down, opera 
must be brought to the people in a 
form that has both artistic integrity 
and appeal. It must come to life for 
the audience of today and not reek 
of the museum. Credibility is im- 
portant. 

For a nation accustomed to the 
naturalism of the movies, opera must 
pay attention to dramatic values and 
be performed in a language under- 
stood by its audience. Hopefully the 
performing arts may be woven into 
the fabric of everyday life. Were 
there more people like A. J. Fletcher 
and his “Grass Roots Opera” this 
might be accomplished. This organ- 
izer and musical philanthropist has 
a group in Raleigh, North Carolina 
which performs opera throughout 

(Continued on page 77) 
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our times... 


bene the composer of today flows the music that reflects 
our lives and our times. Contemporary composers who 
are making significant contributions to the music of our 
times are among these distinguished composers, who license 


much of their music for performance through BMI. 


WILLIAM T. AMES 
RICHARD ARNELL 
GEORGES AURIC 
JACOB AVSHALOMOYV 
ERNEST BACON 
FREDERIC BALAZS 


ROBERT ERICKSON 
ALVIN ETLER 
ROBERT EVETT 
MANUEL DE FALLA 
VIVIAN FINE 
WOLFGANG FORTNER 


ESTHER WILLIAMSON BALLOU IRWIN FISCHER 


GEORGE BARATI 
SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 
LESLIE BASSETT 

BELA BARTOK 

JAMES BEALE 

JOHN J. BECKER 
NICOLAI BEREZOWSKI 
ALBAN BERG 

ARTHUR BERGER 
THEODOR BERGER 
HERMAN BERLINSKI 
GORDON W. BINKERD 
BORIS BLACHER 
HENRY BRANT 

CARL BRICKEN 
HAROLD BROWN 
THOMAS CANNING 
ELLIOTT CARTER 
ALFREDO CASELLA 
NORMAN CAZDEN 
CHOU WEN-CHUNG 
AVERY CLAFLIN 
HENRY LELAND CLARKE 
MICHAEL COLGRASS 
EDWARD T. CONE 
HENRY COWELL 

LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA 
JOHANN NEPOMUK DAVID 
NORMAN DELLO JOIO 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
RICHARD DONOVAN 
KLAUS EGGE 

WERNER EGK 
GOTTFRIED VON EINEM 
GEORGES ENESCO 
HEIMO ERBSE 
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WILLIAM FLANAGAN 
JOHAN FRANCO 

JEAN FRANCAIX 
PETER RACINE FRICKER 
EDWIN GERSCHEFSKI 
MIRIAM GIDEON 
GIORGIO F. GHEDINI 
P. GLANVILLE-HICKS 
ROGER GOEB 

PARKS GRANT 
CAMARGO GUARNIERI 
ERNESTO HALFFTER 
ROY HARRIS 

LOU HARRISON 
FREDERIC HART 
KARL AMADEUS HARTMANN 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT 
BERNHARD HEIDEN 
EVERETT HELM 

HANS WERNER HENZE 
BERNARD HERRMANN 
PAUL HINDEMITH 
WELLS HIVELY 
WILLIAM HOSKINS 
ALAN HOVHANESS 
ANDREW IMBRIE 
CHARLES IVES 

LEOS JANACEK 
DONALD JENNI 
LOCKREM JOHNSON 
ERICH ITOR KAHN 
ULYSSES KAY 

HOMER KELLER 
ROBERT KELLY 
HARRISON KERR 
JACK KILPATRICK 


BROADCAST 
MUSIC, INC. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ELLIS B. KOHS 
ERNST KRENEK 
EZRA LADERMAN 
EMANUEL LEPLIN 
JOHN LESSARD 

H. MERRILLS LEWIS 
ROLF LIEBERMANN 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 
ANTONIO LORA 
OTTO LUENING 

TEO MACERO 

G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 
JUAN MANEN 

IGOR MARKEVITCH 
FRANK MARTIN 
BOHUSLAV MARTINU 
JOSEPH MARX 
ROBERT McBRIDE 
COLIN McPHEE 

JAN MEYEROWITZ 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
CHARLES MILLS 
LAWRENCE MOSS 
WALTER MOURANT 
ROBERT NAGEL 
DIKA NEWLIN 
JOAQUIN NIN 

LUIGI NONO 

CARL ORFF 

HALL OVERTON 
ROBERT PARRIS 
MARIO PERAGALLO 
GEORGE PERLE 
GOFFREDO PETRASSI 
DANIEL PINKHAM 
PAUL PISK 

WALTER PISTON 
MARCEL POOT 
QUINCY PORTER 
FRANCIS POULENC 
LELAND H. PROCTER 
GIACOMO PUCCINI 
MAURICE RAVEL 
MAX REGER 
OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


VITTORIO RIETI 
JOAQUIN RODRIGO 
MIKLOS ROZSA 

DANE RUDHYAR 

PEDRO SANJUAN 

ERIK SATIL 

HARALD SAEVERUD 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
GUNTHER SCHULLER 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
PAUL SCHWARTZ 
MATYAS SEIBER 

ROGER SESSIONS 
RALPH SHAPEY 
SEYMOUR SHIFRIN 
LEONE SINIGAGLIA 
NIKOS SKALKOTTAS 
HALE SMITH 

RUSSELL SMITH 

LEON STEIN 

HALSEY STEVENS 
KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
GERALD STRANG 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 
CARLOS SURINACH 
KAROL SZYMANOWSKI 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
MICHAEL TIPPETT 
ERNST TOCH 

LESTER TRIMBLE 
JOAQUIN TURINA 
VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY 
AURELIO DE LA VEGA 
JOHN VERRALL 

HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 
ROBERT WARD 

BEN WEBER 

ANTON WEBERN 

KURT WEILL 

JAROMIR WEINBERGER 
ADOLPH WEISS 

EGON WELLESZ 

FRANK WIGGLESWORTH 
ALEC WILDER 

JOSEPH WOOD 
CHARLES WUORINEN 
YEHUDI WYNER 
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k ROM the eighth to the twelfth 
centuries the Muslim rulers of 
Persia spread their empire building 
activity into North India. These 
Mughal emperors brought not only 
the arts and crafts of Arabia and 
Persia but a tradition of music and 
dance as well. Under the patronage 
of the Mughal courts a form of mu- 
sic was developed which combined 
both Persian and Arabic strains with 
the indigenous indian elements. 

Chere had already been some dif- 
ferentiation between Northern and 
Southern Indian music prior to the 
advent of the Mughal conquerors, 
but in the fourteenth century, under 
the aegis of the great Persian poet 
and = musician, Amir Khusarau, 
North India developed a_ classical 
tradition truly its own. Khusarau, 
with the patronage of Sultan Alaud- 
din Khiliji (1296-1315 A.D.), was 
the first major figure to make him 
self familiar with both the Persian 
ind Indian classical traditions. His 
time was an age of experimentation 
in the arts and Khusarau created 
new forms in music consciously com- 
bining Persian airs (muqqams) and 
Indian ragas for the delectation ol 
the court. 

All Indian musical 
based on the classical conception 
denoted by the term raga. A raga 
can be likened to a scale with notes 
played at specific intervals. However, 


forms are 


Born in this country, Nala Najan is best 
known in India as an exponent of classical 
dance and in the United States as a chore- 
ographer. Mr. Najan and his company will 
make their U. §. début at New York City’s 
Kaufmann Theatre of the YM-YWHA on 
February 12, with the first American per- 
formance of “Kathak” dances, the classical 
dance of North India. His study of Indian 
dance began at the age of fifteen when he 
worked with the great “gurus” in remote 
villages. 
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NALA NAJAN 


within a given raga, these notes are 
not necessarily the same ascending 
and descending. It combines the 
Western concept of both key and 
mode. There are literally hundereds 
of ragas, each one supposed to evoke 
a particular mood, feeling, emotion 
or philosophical thought within the 
mind’s eye. Some ragas are to be 
played in the morning, some in the 
evening, some to be played for wor- 
shipping the deity, some to be played 
for joyous occasions, and even some 
that have no restrictions on when 
they can be played. 

In Indian music, the space of an 
octave is divided into 22 tones (as 
compared with Western 12). The 
choice of which tones are to be 
played determines a particular raga. 
Ihe art of melody lies in the per- 
former’s mastery of the technique of 
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Anila Sinha, Singer-Dancer, 
with Tanpura 
—Photo by Walter Winter 


extemporizing within the raga and 
his skill and artistry in using the 
intervening tones, not necessarily in 
sequence, to pass from one note to 
the next. 

The rhythmic pattern to which 
the melody is set is called taljand 
names are given to the different tals, 
e.g., trital—a measure of 16 beats: 
dhamar—|4 beats. The main distinc- 
tion between Western and Indian 
theory is that the Indian uses as a 
base the larger phrase rhythm and 
subdivides it, while the Western 
takes the smallest unit of beats, e.g., 
2, 3, 4, and multiplies it. In a musi 
cal performance the tal may be sub- 
divided into accented phrases of dit 
ferent length so that, for example, 
within jhaptal (10 beats) the pulse 
may be felt in units of 5, 5 or 3, 3, 4. 
or 2, 3, 3, 2 or 5, 3, 2 and:so forth 
Indian music puts particular em 
phasis on rhythmic counterpoint and 
the art of rhythm lies in the pet 
former’s skill in keeping track of 
the exceedingly complex permuta- 
tions of the tal plus being able to 
produce a pleasing tonal effect as 
well. 

The indispensable musical instru 
ments are the tabla and the tanpura 
Tabla is a pair of drums in the 
soprano and tenor voices played with 
the fingers. The tanpura is a long- 
necked gourd with four strings which 
are keyed to the tonic of the raga 
and played with the fingers to’ pro- 
duce a steady drone. With these two 
as a background, the other instru- 
ments (usually only one) carry the 
melodic line. The other is commonly 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Your CHOICE of Band Wagons... 


For pupils and teachers alike all roads lead to Bandsville and the means of getting 


there depends, for the most part on your individual teaching situation. That's why 
JOHN KINYON and his associates have developed two methods, either of which 
will achieve that longed for goal of playing in the band. / 


SEE THEM AT YOUR MUSIC DEALER TODAY! 


Choose the BREEZE-EASY SERIES when 
you have the time and facilities to give 
private lessons, or teach classes of like in- 
struments. You can be sure that BREEZE- 
EASY will minimize your teaching problems 
while producing sound musicians who will 


be a credit to any band. 


Choose the BAND BOOSTER METHOD 
when it is more practical to teach classes of 
mixed instruments. You'll find many of the 
fine teaching principles from the Breeze- 
Easy Series incorported in the BAND 
BOOSTER METHOD plus a new, slow pace 
that enables all students, regardless of 
their levels of attainment, to follow. Be 
assured that with BAND BOOSTER your 
students will also be contributing members 
to the band. 


THE BREEZE-EASY SERIES — Available for ail woodwind, 
brass and percussion in two volumes. .......... $1.00 ea. 


THE BAND BOOSTER METHOD — Standard band instrumentation......... Parts 85¢ ea. 


Dept. | 


TMARK REMICK 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 619 West S4th Street New York 19, 
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shook the Western 
\J world. Its trajectory represented 
a challenge of technology that 
brought consternation to free men 
everywhere. In this nation, immedi- 
ate response has been centered in the 


institutions that are our sources of 
technology, our schools and_ their 
system for educating. 

In the secondary school, we have 
witnessed a Sputnik-inspired push in 
mathematics and foreign 
language—a push evidenced by dual 
(1) 
these subjects and (2) more students 
taking them. the high 
school’s answer to Russian technol- 
ogy might just as well be found in 
a higher level of accomplishment in 
courses that are already in the cur- 
riculum by students who ordinarily 
take them. 

Necesarily, the function of the 
secondary school is to build ade- 
quate foundations for scientific ca- 
reers. High achievement in science, 
like high achievement in anything, 
depends upon the quality of basic 
skills and understandings. A nuclear 
physicist, for example, will always 
represent a culmination of earlier 
educational experiences and always 
will be manifest—it safe to 
generalize—on the university level. 

In Sputnik’s wake, one unfortu- 
nate result has been the failure of 
unqualified students who have 


science, 


demands of more courses in 


However, 


= 


seems 


Mr. Ireland is Chairman of the Music 
Department and also a counselor in the 
Ravenswood High School of East Palo Alto, 
California, He has taught in the secondary 
schools of Michigan and California as well 
as in the Air Force Dependent Schools in 
Japan. A graduate of Hamline University 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, Mr. Ireland re- 
ceived the M.A, degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity 
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plunged into technological studies 
in response to various pressures. 
There has been no gain to science 
or to national security therefrom, 
and there has been a certain loss to 
the individuals, a loss in terms of 
attitude and in terms of what other- 
wise they would have accomplished 
educationally. Consequently, a need 
exists again for a declaration of the 
values of liberal arts education. An 
old song should be re-heard in a 
new arrangement. 

What does a school counselor or 
a parent say when confronted with 
a teen-age science failure? Sometimes 
the “animal line” is used: “Anthony, 
birds fly, toads hop, and chickens 
peck; if you can’t soar, surely you 
can hop or peck. Next semester take 
typing.” If Anthony is listening, he 
may reply, “Yeh, but I’m no ani- 
and the response to this is 
or “Yes.” 


mal,” 
“Ves?” 


Music and Science 


Another method occasionally em- 
ployed is the “Try-harder-you-must- 
America-needs-you” and another is 
the “Forget it, kid,” routine. Of 
course there are many schemes of 
verbal embroidery which accompany 
these methods. 

These approaches in meeting sci- 
entific failure of high school students 
suggest and implement the supersti- 
tion that cultural development is un- 
important. They overlook the fact 
that prominent scientists at Oak 
Ridge have their own amateur orches- 
tra, that Albert Einstein was a vio- 
linist of considerable skill, and that 
scientists and technologists of all 
kinds have accomplished greater 
things because of music and other 
aesthetic pursuits than they other- 


wise ‘would have been able to do. 
In short, achievement in the cul- 
tural subjects of the high school 
curriculum is not a_second-fiddle 
education, and, in fact, may be the 
avenue through which the triumph 
of our way of life some day will be 
accomplished in this world. 
Quotations from our leaders dur- 
ing the last two world struggles 
which threatened democratic life con- 
tain valuable counsel. In 1914, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson said “The 
man who disparages music as a lux- 
ury and a non-essential is doing the 
nation an injury. Music, now more 
than ever before, is a national need. 
There is no better way to express 
patriotism than through music.” 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said “The inspiration of great music 
can help to inspire a fervor for the 
spiritual values in our way of life, 
and thus to strengthen democracy 
against those forces which would 
subjugate and enthrall mankind. 
“Because music knows no barriers 
of language; because it recognizes 
no impediments to free intercom- 
munication; because it speaks a uni- 
versal tongue, music can make us all 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Joe Morello, perfectionist, chooses 


LUDWIG... most famous name on drums! 


co./ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UTSIDE Germany Car] Orff is 
best known through the Car- 
mina Burana, a work that proved 
immediately successful wherever it 
appeared, This universal approba- 
tion is rather a strange phenomenon. 
The words of the Carmina are 13th- 
century goliard songs, mediaeval in 
origin, habitus and language, their 
Latin hard to understand, their 
translations difficult to digest. His- 
torical associations and local pride 
(the songs come from a manuscript 
discovered in a famous old monastery 
in Bavaria) have little meaning for 
audiences in foreign lands beyond 
the seas. Yet the appeal is there, and 
the enthusiastic response. 
Obviously, the magic must reside 
in the music. We open the score and 
we are struck, not so much by what 
we find, but by what seems to be 
left out—harmony in the modern 
sense, contrapuntal configurations, 
any kind of development technique. 
But these are the basic elements of 
musical dynamics; is there anything 
left if we do away with thematic 
permutations, harmonic flow and 
polyphonic texture? There must be; 
the existence of the Carmina proves 
the point—though it is true that mu- 


irnold Walter, composer, writer and mu- 
sic educator, trained in Prague, Vienna and 
Berlin, is now Director of the University of 
Toronto's Faculty of Music, Vice-President 
of the Canadian Music Council and Cana- 
dian Music Center and a past President of 
the UNESCO International Society of Music 
Education, with several awards and other 
honors to his credit. This enlightening arti- 
cle on the educational significance of Carl 
Orff is one of a series commissioned by Jack 
M. Watson exclusively for this magazine. 
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Carl Orff’s Music 
for Children 


ARNOLD WALTER 


sical dynamics as we know them have 
disappeared; the work has a curious- 
ly static quality. Lacking symphonic 
web, formal] structure, internal mu- 
sical organization, it consists of (or 
so it seems at first) a collection of 
choral pieces interspersed with solo 
parts. Or better, perhaps, it presents 
us with a sequence of scenes which 
one feels ought to be sung, danced, 
mimed and acted out on the stage. 
And this is precisely how Orff had 
planned it from the beginning; this 
is how the Carmina are performed 
in Europe—as a stage play or scenic 
oratorio, if you will, where singing, 
dancing and acting serve an over-all 
dramatic concept. To fit into that 
concept, music must divest itself of 
the epic qualities Wagner brought 
into the theatre, of che symphonic 
orchestra in the role of a narrator 
that tells the tale which should only 
be acted out; music must be simpli- 
fied. 


Reduces Complexity 


This, of course, is a horrible idea 
to all those who believe that music 
must of necessity grow ever more com- 
plex—harmonically, contrapuntally, 
or both. But Orff calmly proceeds to 
reduce complexity to a minimum, to 
stress rhythm and melody (which are 
really one) and to free himself of the 
obsession that the musical elements 
themselves must incessantly change 
and change again and grow and de- 
velop like those frightening formulas 
denoting biochemical compounds of 
infinite variety. Such renunciation 
guarantees a clearly defined style; it 
also makes music eminently suitable 


—Piper Studio 


for dramatic representations, be they 
scenic oratorios or operas like Anti- 
gonae or Oedipus. 

‘There are those who feel that such 
restrictions, such ‘rénunciations, are 
not permissible. The historical proc- 
ess, they argue, demands progress, i.e. 
the perpetual modification of means; 
it is uscless to attempt the resurrec- 
tion of attitudes buried in the past; 
one cannot contradict the historical 
process without being hopelessly re- 
actionary. Here we find Orff in good 
company. Both Stravinsky — and 
Hindemith have lately been accused 
of being reactionary, tradition-bound 
and non-progressive. Whether these 
are laudatory terms or derogatory 
ones depends on one’s philosophy. 

Whatever else it is like, Orff’s 
music has an unmistakable style of 
its own—a singular achievement at a 
time when an unrelenting search for 
originality leads to a depressing con- 
formity of output. To the casual 
listener it may sound naive, even 
primitive, but in reality it is neither 
the one nor the other. It is certainly 
not an attempt to re-create the at- 
mosphere of prehistoric tribal magic, 
following in the footsteps of Stravin- 
sky. Nor is it naive, if being naive 
means being unaware, unreflecting, 
simple-minded. On the contrary, Orff 
has a very clear notion of the his- 
torical process; only he interprets it 
in his own way, disregarding Hegel 
and most of his colleagues. He thinks 
that music, during its slow growth 
over the ages, developed elements of 
unequal importance: not the newest 
(harmony, timbre) but the oldest 
(rhythm, melody) are the strongest. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WORKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
ALL NEW SESSIONS FOR ’61 


All-At-Home SCHEDULE 


One Band Instrumental 

Workshop (two week) June 25-July 7 
One Youth Chora) Workshop . July 2-7 
Two Basic Choral Workshops July 9-14 


July 23-28 
Two Advanced Choral 
Workshops 16-21 
July 30-Aug. 4 
One Sacred Music Workshop Aug. 6-11 
One Elementary Music 
Education Workshop .... Aug. 13-18 


NEW—emphasis on how to teach others 
basic Waring concepts, 

NEW—exciting Music Reading course. 

NEW—library for listening, reading, writ- 
ing and studying. 

NEW—world famous Pennsylvanians on 
hand as coaches, counselors, 
instructors, 

oo of elective periods each 
ay. 

NEW—Conducting and analytical Score 
Reading course. 

NEW—Sacred Music Workshop session 
emphasizes entire Church Choir 
program. 

a and Dance Band Work- 

shop. 


eee eet 


Since its inception in 1947, The Fred 
Waring Music Workshop has provided 
the Unique meeting ground for the 
Professional Educator and Professional 
Musician, and has pioncered in develop- 
ing and presenting for educational use, 
rehearsal and instructional techniques 
based on its accumulated professional 
experience in concerts, films, recordings, 
radio and television. 


This is the summer activity which con- 
tinues to attract directors and musicians 
from every state and possession of the 
United States. 


The 1961 Faculty, headed by Fred War- 
ing, will include Dr. Lara Hoggard, 
America's Master “Teacher - Artist’, 
Former Dean of the Waring Workshop, 
Mr. Frank A. Piersol, Director of Bands, 
Iowa State University; Professor Gladys 
Tipton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and many other famous profes- 
sional musicians and educators. Also staff 
of the Pennsylvanians, 


Ten Ennis Davis Working Scholarships 
for College-age instrumental and/or Vo- 
cal Musicians will be again granted at the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop. For Ap- 
plication and Details—write: Registrar. 


Mrs. Carolyn T. Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap 2, Pennsylvania 


IN RID) WARING Please send free brochure on the all NEW 1961 Fred Waring Music 
Workshop Sessions. 


For complete information and Brochure 
on the all NEW sessions for 1961, send 
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UST as there is no average child, 
J so there is no average set of band 
problems. Problems arise as a result 
of conditions, and conditions are as 
varied as the school systems which 
govern them. 

Although it is unfair to depreciate 
the physical difficulties under which 
bandsmen work it would seem that 
one basic problem supersedes all of 
these difficulties. There is no aver- 
age band. No unanimous decision 
has yet been reached as to what a 
band actually is. Bands do not know 
whether they should assume _ the 
characteristics of a serious concert 
unit or whether they should be a 
tamed-down instrument of show- 
manship. Nearly everything contrib- 
utes to this confusion. 

In any year a school band must as- 
sume a bewildering variety of roles. 
It must run the gamut of expression 
from the showy brilliance of the 
stadium band to the sober dignity of 
the concert hall. It is small wonder 
that bands, particularly those with 
many young players, tend to confuse 
the styles in which they play. At no 
time is an orchestra obliged to adopt 
a role that even approaches the 
nature of a football band. As a re- 
sult the orchestra develops along a 
predetermined course. Understand- 
ably, the dual identity of the band 
does much to prevent its pursuit of 
a definite musical objective. 


Walter Beeler is particularly informed 
about band problems through his experi- 
ences as Director of Bands for Ithaca Col- 
lege. He has written instructional methods 
for cornet, trombone, baritone and tuba 
and is quite active in the field of band 
arrangements, Mr. Beeler is a member of 
the American Bandmasters Association, Phi 
Mu Alpha, Pi Kappa Lamda, and served 
on the Executive Board of the New York 
State School Music Association 
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Band Problems of Today 


The instrumentation of the band 
as we know it is frightening. Its 
sound is mostly soprano and alto, 
with a scattering of the other voices 
in no particular formula. It would 
be enlightening to read a critic’s re- 
view of an orchestra and a chorus so 
voiced, The depressing part of this 
condition is that the imbalance in 
bands is accepted and tolerated in 
the band world. Such a _ double 
standard between bands and_ or- 
chestras is most unhealthy for the 
future of bands. Bands must one 
day develop a balanced instrumenta- 
tion that reads sensibly from so- 
prano to contra-bass. This will neces- 
sitate making a studied departure 
from the past. 


Climactic Programs 

The music that is played by bands’ 
further fosters a condition of un- 
certainty as to the band’s objective. 
Someone—composers, publisher, di- 
rector, audience—has decided that 
band music shall be short and most- 
ly sensational. The average band 
piece lasts about six minutes or less. 
Under this condition the usual pro- 
gram will consist of eight or more 
numbers. It is only natural that each 
composer will arrive at a climax 
in his composition, if the piece is to 
sell. While three or four climaxes 
would be acceptable, a dozen or more 
of them in one concert simply ex- 
haust a sensitive listener. Further- 
more, the band is often encouraged 
in the concert hall to be what it was 
is October—a show-piece. If bands 
are to enguge the attention of serious 
music listeners, they need music that 
allows for more development and 
considerably less sensationalism. The 
literature for mature bands has 
gained much stature in recent years, 


—Gordon Campbell Buzzell Photo 


but groups with less ability have 
great need for a more scholarly li- 
brary. 

Band music does not tend to ex- 
ploit contrasting colors. The reason 
for much mass voicing is that it lends 
security. This is not a prime con- 
sideration in the writing of orchestra 
music. The price of this “snug’’ feel- 
ing? Motonony in sound and a lack 
of confidence among the individual 
performers. Arrangers and composers 
should be applauded rather than 
criticized when they avoid doubling 
voices for safety. A recent article 
stated that a certain brass band 
sounded “almost” like a band. Un- 
fortunately this is generally true, but 
it indicates that half of the instru- 
mentation of a band is serving little 
purpose. Actually this issue cannot 
be decided until we arrive at a better 
definition of word “band,” but it 
does seem that bands cannot afford 
to write off the beauty and the 
versatility of the reed section. 

Public opinion may be more of a 
determining influence on band char- 
acteristics than we would care to 
admit. In any art the majority of 
people will settle for something less 


(Continued on page 54) 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE Curtis INSTITUTE OF Music 
RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 3 PENNSYLVANIA 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OCBERLIN. OHIO 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
430 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO §. ILLINOIS 
Drake UNIVERSITY 


MOINES Tt 


Alaska Methodi 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Tre Sy. Lawrence University 
THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC CANTON, NEW Yorm 
157 East 74th Street New York 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


of Music 
Eusene, Onccon 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


AUSTIN 12 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA 
SAINT JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 
College of Arcs and Sciences 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 
STEINWAY & SONS 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MUNCIE 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N.Y. 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY ’ 
BOWLING GREEN, OM10 Tomorrow’s keyboard greats are students today 


in America’s leading conservatories and colleges. 
The Steinway helps in their mastery of music. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 18 


The great names on this page are sore of 

the celebrated institutions in which the 

DENISON f@ UNIVERSITY Steinway is used for instruction, practice 
aati and concert performance. The artist, in 
whatever stage of his career, thrives oa the 

inspiration of tone, and the student-artist 

responds in effort to the Accelerated Aczion® 

of the Steinway. It is an infinite satisfac- 

UNIVERSITY 0f WASHINGTON tion in the ‘drudgery’ of building technique. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC For the instructor, the Steinway is a twach- 

ing force, the summit of piano expei‘ience. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


niversity « WWhichite 
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HROUGHOUT the country 

we are experiencing a stimulat- 
ing growth in the arts. And the pic- 
ture is getting better every year— 
despite the still prevailing “fiscal 
undernourishment” which, in my 
opinion, the Federal Government 
should help to remedy in the im- 
mediate future. I want to discuss 
some of the efforts being made to 
further the national recognition and 
encouragement of the arts and ar- 
tists. In the Congress some of these 
efforts have already achieved success. 
Others, I sincerely believe, will be 
accorded more serious consideration 
under the new Administration. 

Irving Kolodin, music editor of 
the Saturday Review, makes the fol- 
lowing observation: “Among the sub- 
jects with which the next administra- 
tion will have to deal is the claim of 
art and artists to government recog- 
nition, encouragement and assistance. 
Though not the gravest issue before 
the country, it is far from the least 
if our culture is to attain the growth 
of which it is capable.” 

In line with this relationship be- 
tween the arts and public affairs, two 
of the other major organizations in 
the field requested that cultural 
planks be included in the national 


The Hon. Harris B. McDowell, Jr., Con- 
gressman-at-large from the state of Dela- 
ware, has been among our foremost legisla- 
tors for the advancement of the arts through 
the medium of governmental financial aid. 
He has sat in the House of Representatives 
since 1958 and is a member of that body's 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Rep. McDowell’s 
remarks have been taken from a_ recent 
speech delivered before the 36th Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Schools of Music in Chicago. 
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party platforms—the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and _ the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

I heartily agree with the recent 
suggestions of Miss Marie Hurley, 
National Legislation Chairman ol 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, that various committees for 
the arts in both political parties 
should be retained after the cam 
paign. Moreover, as Miss Hurley 
points out, these committees “should 
be assigned appropriately and _per- 
manently as organizational compo- 
nents of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican National Committees to work 
on a continuing bipartisan basis, 
specifically for the enactment of 
sound legislative proposals advanced 
by the presidential candidates, and, 
over-all, for cultural progress 
throughout the Nation.” 


Money for Music 


I have mentioned in a general way 
the growth of the arts in recent 
years—as indicated both by the in- 
creased activity and by greater 
awareness of what still remains to 
be done to promote the arts nation- 
ally. Some of this enthusiasm cer- 
tainly cannot be subjected to a mere 
economic measuring stick. Yet it is 
still true that the ways in which we 
as a people spend our money reflect, 
to some degree, our national sense 
of values. The American Music Con- 
ference and the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants recently re- 
ported that last year Americans 
spent a record of $550 million for 
musical instruments. This amount 
represents an increase of 78 percent, 
greater than the growth rate in per- 


sonal consumption spending during 
the same period. 

Moreover, a recent report to the 
trustees of the National Cultural 
Center included the following en- 
couraging facts relating to the situa- 
tion in music in the United States 
today. We are told, for example, 
that: 

e We now have 1,142 symphony 
orchestras (more than half of those 
in the world) as compared with 
fewer than 100 in 1920 and 10 in 
1900; 

e since 1948 about 1,000 composi- 
tions of some 300 American com- 
posers of “serious music” have ap- 
peared on long-playing records; 

e there are over 75 national musi- 
cal organizations in the United 
States with more than 900,000 mem- 
bers devoted to the cause of concert 
music and over 185 organizations 
dedicated to music; 

e more than 35 million Americans 
are actively interested in some form 
of concert music. During the 1958-59 
season, the American Concert League 
reported more sold-out houses and 
the highest concert music ticket sales 
in history. 

Similar increases are also noted in 
the hours of concert music carried 
over the radio each week and in the 
number of municipal auditoriums 
and special concert halls in cities. It 
is no wonder that the situation today 
has been referred to as everything 
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from a “cultural revolution” and a 
“cultural breakthrough” to a “cul- 
tural explosion’”” and a “cultural 
vender!” 

Yet the picture is still not entirely 
rosy, even in the music field. As 
Howard Mitchell of the National 
Symphony Orchestra noted earlier 
this year, there is the problem of 
those for whom the “products” of 
the musicians are still “too exclu- 
sive.” There are still the many eco- 
nomic difficulties involved in bring- 
ing more good music to more ap- 
preciative citizens. Although the 
price of symphony tickets has gone 
up in many Cases, some of our finest 
orchestras still cannot keep up with 
rising costs. Thus, without addi- 
tional aid, they face the same plight 
as the universities with their ever- 
increasing tuition fees. We know, 
for example, that concert ticket sales 
usually only cover from 40 to 50 
per cent of the year’s expenses for 
our major orchestras. 

Moreover, with standards of per- 
formance and the degree of competi- 
tion on the up-grade, we are told 
also that there is a shortage of or- 
chestral players and a great demand 
for full-time professional music 
teachers. Some of the orchestras, it 
is true, receive financial assistance 
from local governments. Most of the 
leading symphonies, however, must 
rely mainly on gifts from individuals 
and business firms. 

I do not suggest at this point, 
however, that the Federal Govern- 
ment merely step in and buy a solu- 
tion to such problems facing music 
and the other arts. This is something 
neither you nor J want to see hap- 
pen. Rather, I have chosen this ex- 
ample as only one illustration of the 
many serious deficiencies which will 
continue to exist unless we can de- 
velop in citizens a greater apprecia- 
tion of the significance of artistic 
endeavor in our national life. Our 
State and local governments play 
important parts in this task, but I 
believe that the impetus for a broad 
program of national cultural aware- 
ness must come from the national 
level. I am convinced that our demo- 
cratic society must accept responsi- 
bility for preserving and promoting 
the arts as it has done in other areas 
of universal human need—in health, 
in welfare and in education. 

In this regard, I share th: view 
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expressed last year by a member ol 
a family that has aiforded substantial 
financial support to the arts. In em- 
phasizing the conc spt of community 
responsibility for the arts at the de- 
dication of the magnificent Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
New York, John D. Rockefeller LI 
stated that: “today creative fulfill- 
ment is as important to man’s well- 
being and happiness as his need for 
better physical health was fifty years 
ago.” 
Legislation Helps 


Let us look now at some of the 
Federal legislation enacted during 
the 86th Congress. One “bread-ana- 
butter” problem for many musicians 
was helped with the passage of a 
bill which reduces the ‘‘cabaret tax” 
from 20 percent to 10 percent (P.L. 
86-422). As you know, the American 
Federation of Musicians had vigor- 
ously opposed this Federal tax for 
years on the grounds that it was con- 
fiscatory and discriminatory and that 
it greatly reduced the number ol 
job opportunities for some musicians. 

Another bill passed in 1959 would 
amend the National Cultural Center 
Act by permitting donors to the 
Center to name an alternate recipi- 
ent for tax deduction purposes il 
the total amount of donation in five 
years is insufficient for the construc- 
tion of the Center. As you are al- 
ready aware, national cultural his- 
tory was enhanced in 1958 when 
Congress chartered a National Cul- 
tural Center to be located in the 
nation’s capital and constructed with 
private funds on Government-do- 
nated land. The National Cultural 
Center Act, incidentally, received 
wholehearted, bipartisan support 
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Five concert tours by German art- 
ists and ensembles to the Soviet 
Union are planned for 1961, as part 
of the cultural exchange agreement 
reached between the two countries. 
The North German Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt will play in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and Kiev from April 
12 to 30. The -other artists in the 
series are pianist Wilhelm Kempff, 
soprano Erika Kéth, the Hansen- 
R6hn-Tréster Trio and the Cappella 
Coloniensis conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner. 


and can be an excellent example of 
co-operative public-private efforts to 
encourage cultural activities. 

The hall of this multi-million dol- 
lar project scheduled for completion 
first is an opera house. Until the 
other projected facilities are con- 
structed, concerts and theatrical per- 
formances will probably also be held 
in this hall. Trustees recently an- 
nounced plans to start building by 
1963 a complete “‘shell’’ of the Cen- 
ter and to finish a multi-purpose 
hall by that date. A plan is now un- 
der consideration which proposes us- 
ing the Center as a “showcase” fon 
the performing arts—presenting rath- 
er than producing shows, with a 
clearinghouse for art information, 
an arts museum and a library. 

Unlike the capital cities and even 
the larger provincial cities of Europe 
and the U.S.S.R., Washington has 
never enjoyed the distinction of such 
a monument to the performing arts. 
It is hoped that the proposed cul- 
tural center would not only be an 
inspiring, useful, and tangible proj- 
ect in which our own citizens could 
take pride but also an international 
meeting-place of world renown in 
the arts. 

Another significant piece of pro- 
posed legislation was that relating 
to a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts. As indicated, the bill was favor- 
ably reported in the House. In the 
Senate, it was left awaiting action 
by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I also sponsored, as did Senator 
Humphrey, a bill to provide that 1 
mill out of each $1 of tax revenue 
of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment be set aside in a special fund 
to be administered by the District 
Recreation Board in order to help 
defray the expenses of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, the Washington 
Opera Society and other nonprofit 
art and cultural programs of the 
Nation’s Capital. This is not a new 
idea in municipal support of cul- 
ture, and it certainly could do won- 
ders for Washington’s artistic and 
cultural activities. 

Another measure which I spon- 
sored, and upon which we hope to 
achieve action in the next Congress, 
would provide that many more of 
America’s talented young artists are 
' (Continued on page 81) 
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HE years since the Second 
World War have’ witnessed 
astounding scientific discoveries and 
technological advances. There are 
those who would have us believe 
that the fine arts and personal art- 
istry will have litthe or no impor- 
tance in a world heavily concerned 
with the race for space and seemingly 
ever more willing to center its claims 
to civilization in gadgetry. However, 
there is evidence in abundance that 
those who advance such an argument 
will be proved wrong. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the art 
of music, for it would seem that 
man’s urge to express himself in this 
most exalted medium is rooted al- 
most as deeply as life itself. Where 
else would one seek explanation fon 
a man’s willingness to undertake a 
round trip of more than two hun- 
dred miles over icy roads, through 
blowing snow, over a rugged moun- 
tain pass in the dead of winter to 
participate in a rehearsal of a Brahms 
symphony or a Strauss tone poem? 
For this is precisely the journey 
taken in stride by a number of the 
personnel of the Missoula (Montana) 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. 

The orchestra was organized in 
1954 under the leadership of Eugene 
Andrie, Professor of Strings at Mon- 
tana State University. The concert 
season consists of three regular per- 
formances plus an annual concert for 
children. Over the years an ever- 


The author of this practical article is 
issociate Professor of Piano and Music 
Literature at Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana. In addition to his teach- 
ing and performing experience, he has 
played an active part in the development 
of the Missoula Civic Symphony, Orchestra, 
which actually represents the entire western 
part of the State. His detailed account of 
putting local orchestras on television should 
prove most stimulating to similar organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 
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increasing audience has enthusias- 
tically expressed its appreciation for 
the orchestra, which draws its per- 
sonnel from all Western Montana. 
But the audience was not a very 
large one in the earlier years of the 
organization. Continued audience 
growth may be attributed to several 
factors, foremost of which is the re- 
markable and consistent artistic 
progress of the orchestra under 
Andrie’s baton. 

A leap in attendance was noted 
several years ago when a “family 
season ticket’’ was offered. In the 
fall of 1958 a series of television pro- 
grams was inaugurated. These were 
to serve a double purpose,—as an 
advertising medium designed to 
reach potential subscribers, and as a 
means of building a future audience 
through annotated and educational 
presentation of great music. It has 
been my privilege to serve as pro- 
ducer, announcer and musical an- 
alyst for these programs. 

KMSO-TV, Missoula, kindly of- 
fered choice time to the orchestra. 


General plans called for three or 
four half-hour telecasts to precede 
each regular concert. Spontaneity 
was to be one of the main goals and 
therefore no set script was to be 
prepared. The full orchestra would 
appear on at least one of the pro- 
grams, preferably that immediately 
preceding the concert. Other pro- 
grams would employ a section of 
the orchestra, a “skeleton” orchestra, 
a soloist, etc.,—whatever would best 
meet the demands of the music to be 
considered. Through discussion and 
performance of the music scheduled 
for the next regular concert the ele- 
ments of melody, harmony, rhythm, 
form and orchestration were to be 
presented in terms intelligible to the 
layman. Criteria of good entertain- 
ment were to be observed while 
pedantry was to be avoided. 

Since rehearsal time for the orches- 
tra is at a premium, and no special 
rehearsals were possible, it was nec- 
essary to work out a system of prep- 
aration which would fit into the 
established framework. A work or 
a movement was selectegd and the 
score marked with a set of numbers. 
The numbers were dictated to the 
players at a regular rehearsal and 
were marked in the individual parts. 
The numbered sections were then 
quickly “spot-rehearsgd” to serve as 
points of illustration for the analyst's 
comments. This system proved to be 
economical of time, efficient and 
quite fool-proof. The actual telecast 
was never rehearsed as such but was 
put together for the first time while 
on the air. The'conductor found no 
difficulty in taking his cue from the 
analyst’s remarks and the players 
needed simply to start at the next 
numbered spot. Following this proc- 
ess of dissection, the work or move- 
ment was given a complete perform- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE 
DIFFERENCE 


William D. Revelli writes: “During the miany 
years I have served as guest conductor, clinician 
and adjudicator my observation has been that 
the finest bands are nearly always those in which 
the director insists on quality instruments. The 
bandmaster who does not take a firm stand runs 
the risk of innumerable mechanical and musical 
problems, not to mention the likelihood of a 


high percentage of drop-outs. 


“Good instruments are often no more costly in 
terms of dollars and cents. Considered as an 
investment in the child there is no comparing 
the long term value! My advice is know your 
makes and their reputations in each separate 
field. Establish acceptable standards for your 
band and stick to them — the instrument does 


make a difference.” 


Dr. William D. Revelli, the University of Michigan's dis- 
tinguished director of bands, is a past-president of the 
American Bandmasters Association, honorary life president of 
College Band Directors National Association and honorary 
president of Kappa Kappa Psi. 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
-- C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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These Connstellation models, the new 36B 
trumpet and the still newer 38A cornet, 
are instruments of professional calibore 
that incorporate latest advances from the 
Conn Research Laboratories. Both have 
the exclusive Tri-C Valve System which 
permits playing of fastest passages with 
absolute punctuation . . . no tone slurs or 
ghosts. Conical damping keeps valves from 
bouncing. Pistons are collaterally honed 
for speed and perfect lubrication; covered 


sHTWEIGHT 
TRUMPET WITH SMALL 4% ” BELL. 


~NOTICEABLY EASIER TO-FILL, BUT 
_ RETAINS THE BIG VOICE AND WON- 


DERFUL TONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE FAMOUS. 
THAT 


springs keep out dirt. Though differing in 
tone color, each instrument has a voice 
that retains its same tonal characteristics 
at all dynamic levels throughout the 
range. Also, each instrument will produce 
several decibels more sound with the same 
or less effort than any competitive instru- 
ment compared in exhaustive tests. If you 
want crisp, easy playing with professional 
tone quality, you must try these new Conn- 
stellations. See your Conn dealer or write. 
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38ABRAND 
MOUTHPIECE, IN 
SHORT DESIGN. LE 
LL DIAMETER IS 4%”. 


-E LEFT-HAND GRIP, 


YOU GET ALL THREE...WITH EXCLUSIVE “TRI-C” VALVES 


CONICAL DAMPING TO COLLATERAL HONING TO COVERED SPRINGS TO 
KEEP OUT THE DIRT 


ELIMINATE BOUNCE SPEED VALVE ACTION 


CONN CORPORATION « ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Canadian Composers 


EZRA SCHABAS 


hee a standpoint of cultural 
identity as applied to the crea- 
tive process, the Canadian composer 
is beset with problems. As active as 
his counterparts in other countries, 
he still finds himself in somewhat of 
a dilemma as to what exactly is 
Canadian music and whether he can 
really say that he is a musical ex- 
pression of his country instead olf 
some hybrid product. 

Canada stretches four thousand 
miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
but with a population of only seven- 
teen million, the great bulk of peo- 
ple strung like a ribbon immediately 
north of the United States. Its South- 
ern neighbor therefore wields a tre- 
mendous influence culturally, U.S. 
television, radio, films, literature, 
material things of all kinds literally 
permeating to the core of Canadian 
life. To further complicate matters 
there is the still strong tie to Britain 
of English-speaking Canadians whilst 
the French-Canadian looks mainly 
to France and, more recently, to 
England. Of the two groups, how- 
ever, the French-Canadian is surely 


Ezra Schabas is Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the Canadian Royal Conservatory 
of Music and has been a special lecturer on 
the Music Faculty of the University of 
Toronto since 1952. He was Manager of 
the Summer Music Festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, in 1958 and has in the past ap- 
peared as clarinet soloist with various or- 
chestras and chamber ensembles, including 
the Paganini String Quartet. Mr. Schabas 
has taught at the Hackley School, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts and Western Reserve 
University, with his own musical education 
supplied by the Juilliard School of Music, 
Columbia Teachers College and, among 
others, Nadia Boulanger at the American 
Conservatory in Fontainebleau, France. 
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more identified with Canada as his 
native land. The process of estab- 
lishing cultural autonomy goes on 
nevertheless, the wish of Canadians 
to be true Canadians gaining in im- 
petus with each succeeding year. 
Ignoring this particular problem, 
the facts at present indicate that per- 
formance opportunities for the 
Canadian composer may well be bet- 
ter than his Amerisan brothers’ and 
as good as composers’ in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. Although 
there are not too many Canadian 
music publishers, nearly all of them 
are now involved in one way or an- 
other in at least some token print- 
ing of Canadian music. If the first 
wish of a composer is to hear his 
music played or sung, this is cer- 
tainly being met in Canada. The 


Jean Beaudet 
—Photo by Dennis Hall 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
has been and is, a truly munificent 
sponsor of Canadian music, and since 
the establishment of this national 
subsidized radio system in the 1930's 
has done its best to promote native 
music, Besides the CBC, the Can- 
adian League of Composers, estab- 
lished some years back, has spon- 
sored a number of public concerts 
from coast to coast by its members. 
Some universities, notably Toronto 
and McGill, have also presented 
Canadian concerts. The major or- 
chestras have been more deficient in 
this respect, mainly, as is often true 
in nearly every country of the globe, 
because audiences shy away from 
contemporary music. 

The Canadian Music Council, an 
organization made up of representa- 
tives of leading groups like Les 
Jeunesses Musicales, the League of 
Composers, C.A.P.A.C., B.M.I., and 
other important organizations in- 
volved in Canadian music, took the 
lead several years ago in paving the 
way for the establishment of a Can- 
adian Music Centre. But, it was not 
until the setting up of the Canada 
Council three years back that their 
fond hopes could be realized. The 
Canada Council spends approximate- 
ly $1,000,000 a year in aiding the 
arts and social sciences in Canada 
and it was shortly after its inception 
that the Canadian Music Council, 
with the particular urging of the 
Canadian League of Composers, sub- 
mitted a brief to the Canada Coun- 
cil on its plan for a Centre. Credit 
should be given to Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, President of the Music Coun- 
cil and also a member of the Can- 
ada Council, and Arnold Walter of 
the Music Council (the latter actual- 
ly prepared the brief) for the success 
of the presentation was almost im- 
mediate, the Canada Council taking 
a completely favorable view to the 
project and being not the least bit 
niggardly in its subsequent financial 
grant. 

As of a year and a half ago, a 
Canadian Music Centre was formed. 
The Canada Council gave a total 
sum of $60,000, to be used over a 
period of three years in equal in- 
stalments with no strings attached. 
C.A.P.A.C., the Canadian equivalent 
of A.S.C.A.P., promptly matched half 
of the Council’s grant. B.M.I., al- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Hammond Spinet Organ in Provincial. 


This is the Hammond Spinet Organ 
The beautiful organ with the lovely voice that has won more 
hearts than any other ever made. You can rent it for just °25 
a month. You can own it for just $25 down. 


This is the organ that can’t go out of tune. Only Hammond 
offers you Permanent Pitch. 

The organ that has thousands of tones—more than enough to 
keep you pleasantly occupied for a lifetime. 

The organ whose tones are generated electrically. That’s why 
it can’t go out of tune, why it has so many tones. 
The organ with the simple Harmonic 
Drawbar method of selecting and blend- 
ing tones. The Drawbars let you control 
Hammond’s thousands of tones easily. 


The organ that gives you percussion tones in a new way —Touch- 
Response. It lets you bring in percussion simply by changing 
touch on the keys. 

The organ that lets you do much more with vibrato. You can 
play Hammond vibrato from each keyboard separately, or from 
both at once. 

*The organ that’s attractively at home in your living room. Your 
choice of finishes: walnut, and for $90 extra, blond, provincial, 
ebony, oak or modern walnut. 

The organ that takes up very little space. The Spinet is less 
than 4 ft. wide, just over 2 ft. deep, and 3% ft. high. 
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The organ that weather can’t hurt. Humidity, extreme heat, ex- 
treme cold won’t affect its tone. 

The organ with the PlayTime Rental Plan. You can rent it for 
a whole month, with 6 lessons, for only $25. 

The organ that’s priced within the means of every family. 
$1350, EO. B. Chicago. Only $25 down at most dealers. Low 
monthly payments. See your Hammond dealer. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


...music’s most glorious voice. 


HamMonpb Orcan CoMPAny 
4225 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Free *PlayTime Plan” folder. 
C) Free “Your Keyboard to Happiness” color catalog. 


Please send me: 

,  () Details on how to get a free Hammond LP record. 


Name 


Address 


City 


| 


> 
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HE economics of music being 

what they are, it is inevitable 
that professional performers of music 
for chamber orchestra are relatively 
rare except perhaps as minor con- 
stituents of symphony orchestra pro- 
grams. There are, in fact, almost no 
professional chamber orchestras in 
America which are organized on a 
long-range basis. Something is being 
done about this sad state of affairs 
in Baltimore. And that something 
is distinctly out of the ordinary. 

The story begins about three years 
ago when Reginald Stewart left the 
Peabody Conservatory. Dr. Stewart 
had directed a brief series of con- 
certs with a chamber orchestra called 
The Candlelight Orchestra, and at 
his departure the candle was snuffed 
out. Thereupon, the musicians from 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
and the Peabody faculty who com- 
prised this ensemble asked Elliott 
W. Galkin, who had taken over the 
leadership of the conservatory or- 
chestra, to attempt to continue the 
series. This Professor Galkin did, 
and so began occasional concerts by 
a thirty-five man group known as 
the Baltimore Chamber Orchestra. 
Public and press acceptance was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic, and it was 
not long before Professor Galkin, 
who in addition to his duties at Pea- 
body is also chairman of the music 
department at Goucher College, be- 
gan casting about for a_ regular 
means of support and at the same 
time developing a rather special 


Dr. Donald Mintz is currently a contrib- 
uting music critic of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star and an outstanding American 
musicologist with emphasis on the works of 
Mendelssohn. He received his Ph.D. in mu- 
sicology from Cornell University and he is 
now serving as Visiting Assistant Professor 
of Music at Cornell. 
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DONALD MINTZ 


Promoting Chamber Music 


raison d’étre for the concerts. 

Professor Galkin is a conducting 
graduate of the Paris Conservatory 
and the Ecole Normale (Paris) and 
also holds a Ph.D. in musicology 
from Cornell. He has studied with 
Jean Morel, Jean Fournet, Eugéne 
Bigot, Arthur Honegger and Nadia 
Boulanger, and has won numerous 
prizes and awards, among them a 
French Government Fellowship (for 
three years) and a Fulbright Grant 
to Vienna, where he was named ap- 
prentice conductor at the Staatsoper. 
His professional experience as con- 
ductor has been extensive and _ var- 
ied; at the same time, he is an edu- 
cator in the sense that he considers 
teaching a trust and not merely a 
means of support. The special na- 
ture of the programs of the Balti- 
more Chamber Orchestra arises from 
this remarkable blend of qualifica- 
tions. 


Various Services 


Education, in the broadest sense, 
is served in three ways. First, the 
orchestra engages young American 
soloists of outstanding attainments 
and promise whose careers are in 
their early stages and who have won 
various prizes and distinctions. In 
this way, Baltimore audiences have 
heard, among others, soprano Mar- 
tina Arroyo, winner of a Rockefeller 
Grant, violinist Stuart Canin, first 
American to have won the Italian 
Paganini Award, and pianist Daniel 
Abrams, Fulbright winner for study 
in England. Secondly, the orchestra 
is constantly looking for new com- 
positions by young Americans in ad- 
dition to performing the equally im- 
portant function of keeping better 
known works by established con- 
temporary masters from fading from 


the repertory; each concert will in- 
clude one work by a young Ameri- 
can composer. Thus music by Robert 
Hall Lewis and Karel Husa has 
joined older works by such men as 
Roger Sessions, Douglas Moore, and 
Wallingford Riegger. Finally, each 
of the five concerts prepared during 
the fall and spring (adjacent to the 
season of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra) is played three times, 
twice at colleges in the Baltimore 
area and once for a general audi- 
ence at a public center in or near 
the city, thus affording the young 
soloist the unusual opportunity of 
performing the same work three 
times within a brief period of time. 
(Of course, the five summer concerts 
that complete the chamber orches- 
tra’s season can be offered only once 
to the general public.) All concerts 
are given free of charge. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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115 East 23rd St., New York 10, New York 


It’s a one-man show and it’s 
wonderful fun when it’s AN EVENING 
WITH TONY LAVELLI. Well, not 

quite a one-man show, because the 
audience gets into the act, and 

they love it! 


Tony plays the accordion—-he clowns, 
and pantomimes, and dances to it... 
plays some delightful musical satire, 
composes while you watch, invites kids 
to the stage to sing along with his 

Bell Song (they wear hats with bells), 
tosses trick basketball shots (yes, really!) 
...and everybody has a thoroughly 
happy time. Through all the fun Lavelli 
demonstrates a remarkable virtuoso 
talent on his favorite instrument. 


Four-time All-American basketball star 
(Yale ’49) Tony Lavelli started mixing 
music and basketball in his tender years 
—he debuted on the accordion at 
eleven—and has kept right on. 

Playing pro with the Boston Celtics and 
world-touring with the Globetrotters, 

he played the accordion between 
halves—to audience ovations and 
critical approval. 


Out of it all came his own unique show 
—and it’s pure box office for sponsoring 
clubs and charities, with a wonderful 
by-product that gets over to youngsters: 
music is fun, and he-man, too. ‘Music 
in any form,” says Lavelli, “is an aid 

to positive thinking. So whistle a happy 
tune—or play the accordion!” 


Tony plays a Bell and has for years 
..- because this finest professional 
accordion has the versatility that 
can keep up with Lavelli. 


Accordion 


TONY LAVELLI 
Fi 4 f, 4 
ae 


Evolution of the Grand Piano 


V UCH has been said and written 
4 about ancestors of the piano- 
forte as we know it today, but a 
surprising number of people still 
seem to have rather vague ideas as 
to the exact appearance of some of 
these earlier instruments. On _ the 
opposite page are authentic pictures 
of six forerunners of the modern 
grand piano, the primitive dulcimer, 
the clavichord, as it appeared as 
early as 1400, the virginal of the 16th 
century, the spinet, popular in the 
17th and 18th, the harpsichord as 
used by Bach and Handel and the 
first real pianoforte, built by Barto- 
lommeo Cristofori about 1710-20. 

The dulcimer is the 
most ancient of stringed instruments, 
mentioned in the Bible and a logical 
successor to the lyre and basic harp. 
It originated in Iran and illustrates 
the fundamental principles of the 
piano, with hammers striking wire 
strings tuned over a flat sound-board. 
Instead of mechanical hammers, dul- 
cimer players used two light sticks 
ending with broader blades. Forms 
of the dulcimer migrated as far as 
China, and modern examples such 
as the Hungarian cimbalom and 
the Iranian santir are still used for 
the folk music of Central Europe 
and the Middle East. The illustra- 
tion shows a Turkish dulcimer of 
the 18th century. 


one of 


The materials of this double page are 
published by courtesy of the Baldwin Piano 
Company, to whom the authoritative pic- 
tures were made available through the co- 
operation of the Chicago Historical Society, 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and Yale University, 
vith Dr. Jan LaRue, Professor of Music 
at New York University, supplying research 
textual comments. As a_ service to 
music teachers, the Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany is supplying large wall-charts in color, 
containing this and considerably more his- 
torical and pictorial information. An addi- 
tional chart on “The Construction of the 
Grand Piino” is also offered, showing ex- 
actly how such modern instruments are 
constructed. Both pictures and text are 
copyrighted (1960) by The Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and 
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The clavichord was a popular key- 
board instrument from the start of 
the 15th century to the time of Bach. 
It utilized the principle of percus- 
sion by having a set of keys pressed 
so as to bring up a vertical brass 
strip or “tangent” to strike a pair 
of strings at the other end. The tone 
of this instrument was comparatively 
weak, but the mechanism permitted 
considerable variety in dynamics and 
even a vibrato. The clavichord in 
the picture is of Italian make, dated 
1537. 


Virginal and Spinet 

The virginal, first described by 
Sebastian Virdung in 1511, was ac- 
tually a small harpsichord, the keys 
controlling a series of leather or quill 
plectrums (picks) which plucked the 
strings from below, producing a 
somewhat louder tone than the 
clavichord, but with less dynamic 
variety. The virginal was very popu- 
lar with British composers of Shake- 
speare’s time, possibly deriving its 
name from the “Virgin Queen,” Eliz- 
abeth. The illustration shows a pair 
of virginals built by Ruckers of 
Antwerp in 1581, separable for play- 
ing by one or two persons. 

The spinet, whose name is still 
applied to a practical type of piano, 
sharing the qualities of both grands 
and uprights, originated in Italy, but 
was perfected in England about the 
time of Henry Purcell. The strings 
were plucked, as in the virginals, 
but with greater length and volume 
and an increase in range to as much 
as five octaves. The slender legs of 
the spinet gave it an appearance fore- 
casting that of the modern grand 
piano. The instrument pictured is 
of 18th-century Italian make. 

The harpsichord, still fairly famil- 
iar on the concert stage as well as 
on records by such virtuosos as the 
late Wanda Landowska, dates back 
as far as the 15th century, reaching 
its peak during the musical reign of 
Bach and Handel. While the strings 
were plucked, they were placed in 


line with the keys, as in today’s 
piano, producing a greater volume 
of tone than in the spinet or virgin- 
als and permitting coupling devices, 
controlled by two manuals, as shown 
in the picture of a Flemish harpsi- 
chord of the 17th century. While 
very light-toned by modern  stand- 
ards, the harpsichord permitted con- 
siderable variety in dynamics and 
tonal coloring. The instrument was 
more sturdily built than was the 
spinet, often with connected legs sug- 
gesting the appearance of some mod- 
ern pianos. 

The Italian Bartolommeo Cristo- 
fori is generally credited with the 
creation of the true piano, which 
he called “pianoforte’’ because it 
could play both soft (piano) and 
loud (forte). About the year 1710 
Cristofori built several instruments 
in the shape of the harpsichord, but 
with hammer mechanisms surpris- 
ingly like today’s piano action. Fur- 
ther improvements introduced by 
Cristofori included an_ overhead 
damper system and a strengthened 
framework to support heavier strings. 
The famous Johann Sebastian Bach 
played on such pianos at the court 
of Frederick the Great, and they 
were used later by Mozart and even- 
tually Beethoven, with added pedals 
and other innovations. The Cristo- 
fori pianoforte shown in the illustra- 
tion is of the year 1720. 

The first upright pianos were 
built at the start of the 19th century 
and these were followed by the old- 
fashioned square grands still found 
in many homes (sometimes turned 
into practical desks). From there on, 
the evolution of the grand piano 
progressed steadily, with the gradual 
addition of such features as cross- 
stringing, the sostenuto pedal and 
improvements in the frame, sound- 
board and materials in general. The 
grand piano of today, whether of 
parlor size or concert proportions, is 
a work of science as well as art,—a 
triumph of the creative and inven- 
tive abilities of mankind. >>> 
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Dulcimer Spinet 


Clavichord Harpsichord 


Virginal Cristofori Pianoforte 
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THE VERSATILE BASSOON 


(Continued from page 16) 


of his fifth symphony. 

Shostakovitch wrote a big passage 
for the bassoon in the fifth move- 
ment of his ninth symphony, includ- 
ing a high D (recorded for Colum- 
bia). Ravel’s Piano Concerto carries 
the instrument up to a high E, once 
considered very difficult, but now 
comparatively easy because of recent 
improvements in manufacture of the 
bassoon. 

There is a larger literature featur- 
ing this versatile wood-wind — bass 
than is generally realized. Antonio 
Vivaldi actually wrote no less than 
37 Concertos for the bassoon, and 
these are about to be published in 
arrangements by Ghedini. There are 
two Mozart bassoon Concertos, plus 
a Concertante in which this instru- 
ment receives emphasis along with 
three other wood-winds, accom- 
panied by orchestra. Haydn’s Con- 
certante makes a similar use of the 
“Concertino” effect. There is a 
Weber Concerto for bassoon and 


orchestra, as well as a Hindemith 
Sonata, which also uses orchestral 
accompaniment. It has been the au- 
thor’s pleasure to appear as soloist 
in all these works, under distin- 
guished conductors. 

The changes and improvements in 
the classic bassoon during recent 
years have been nothing short of 
remarkable. The old-fashioned in- 
struments were made of ebony, but 
today the wood used is a carefully 
chosen hard maple, seasoned and 
oiled for months to close the pores 
and prevent any interference with 
quality or intonation. For the past 
35 years this writer has been work- 
ing on significant innovations, de- 
signed to give the performer greater 
security and relaxation tone-wise and 
to guard against any possible defects 
as to intonation. A novel process of 
tuning has proved of the greatest 
importance, making it possible to 
adjust the “bocal” or “crook” imme. 
diately, even during the short time 


BY BREAD ALONE’? 


(Continued from page 32) 


more vividly aware of that common 
humanity which is ours and which 
shall ene day unite the nations of 
the world in one great brotherhood.” 

Ages ago, when Rome was ap- 
proaching the zenith of its political 
power, she made conquest of Greece 
-militarily. Greece, in turn, made 
conquest of Rome—culturally, and 
it is historically apparent which kind 
of conquest was the more thorough 
and far-reaching in its effect on 
posterity. Hellenic influence perme- 
ated the Roman Empire, continued 
through medieval time after Rome 
as a military power had fallen, and 
is alive in the world today. Our own 
\nglo-Saxon culture has also turned 
the table on military conquest. At 
one time, Scandinavian invaders es- 
tablished themselves militarily in 
England, but they were submerged 
beneath the force of that which con- 
stitutes culture—art, literature, cus- 
toms, manners and music. What we 
enjoy today, and often take for 
granted, is in reality the harvest of 
the liberal thinkers—the artists, writ- 
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ers and musicians of the past. There- 
fore, rather than neglect certain ele- 
ments of our culture, we should rein- 
force our traditions of aesthetic re- 
finement with the strategy of making 
more complete and penetrating the 
ultimate victory of the free way of 
life which surely will be ours. 

Some of the benefits to a high 
school student from music are the 
following: (1) he develops good citi- 
zenship, (2) he learns how to use 
leisure time worthily, (3) he gains 
in the technique of being a success- 
ful member of a group, leading and 
following, (4) he gains emotional 
control, not from suppression of 
emotions—which, it is feared, he 
must do in some areas of academic 
discipline with consequent hazard to 
mental health, but through expres- 
sion of his feelings in society’s most 
dignified manner, (5) he experiences 
the thrill of an intellectual activity 
that is inextricably enmeshed in a 
physical one, and (6) he is brought 
nearer to an understanding apprecia- 
tion of the humanistic and religious 


of a single rest. There are other radi- 
cal and practical changes in the 
new model, now finally put on the 
market and made available for both 
professional players and students of 
the bassoon. 

As a final word on the versatility 
of the bassoon, it might be pointed 
out that this honored instrument 
may now be heard in such unsuspect- 
ed surroundings as the musical com- 
mercials on radio and _ television, 
where it combines effectively with 
other members of the wood-wind 
family in a popular as well as a more 
serious style. It has been discovered 
by the author that lessons on the 
bassoon are of great value to those 
who wish to “double” on additional 
instruments for commercial — pur- 
poses. The bassoon serves as an ex- 
cellent model for any reed player, 
and once it is mastered, the other 
members of the family become com- 
paratively easy. Teachers of wood- 
wind in our schools and _ colleges 
might well keep this in mind in de- 
veloping the skills of their pupils. It 
is just one more evidence of the now 
recognized versatility of the bassoon. 


truths which are the well-springs of 
our way of life. This last benefit is 
especially evident in the case of 
choral music. 

Successful choirmasters through- 
out the nation, the known and the 
unknown, have long recognized the 
fact that the finest music in the 
world’s choral literature is music of 
a religious nature. By exploiting this 
cultural bonanza (and universally 
this is done), they refute the oft 
sounded charge that the public 
school has forsaken the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values because 
of a consuming fear of involvement 
in sectarian differences. Through 
choral music the great religious 
truths of mankind are presented 
daily to the youth of the nation. 
From the exuberance of spirituals 
to the profundities of Bach, high 
school singers are exposed to the 
religious sentiments upon which our 
system for living is based. 

Fundamentally, parents, students 
and educators must make a choice: 
is the survival of our ideals to be 
found in bread alone or in the spir- 
itual essences of the culture that we 
have inherited? >>> 
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HISTORIC | 
EVENT 
IN 
AMERICA’S 
BAND 
MUSIC 
GEORGE E. REYNOLDS 
Three of the ) 
World’s Greatest... 
Performing in Trio ) 
on REYNOLDS Cornets 
JOHN HAYNIE 
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incomparable performance 
| 


* O UTSTAN Di Ni 2 (Continued from page 30) 


one of the following: the sarangi, 2 


CHORAI smaller stringed instrument played 
é | with the bow; the sitar, a plucked 
os | stringed instrument with two reso- 
nating gourds played somewhat like 


a guitar; the flute; or the human . 
voice. When the voice is used as a iM 
5640 TENDERLY—SATB—As recorded in the Columbia || | solo instrument all other  instru- 
Album, “EASY TO REMEMBER” Pr ments are tuned to the singer’s pitch; os 

| 

+ 


6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—As recorded in the scale is not absolute as it is in West- 
ern music. 


Columbia Album, “SONGS OF THE COWBOY” an 
Now in Lm le pa series 4a+4 In India, as in the West, there 
hich wi 
are standard forms into which mu- 
sical compositions may be classified. 
ry The importance of the Mughal con- 
5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB || 8 


ee «{}! | quest for North Indian music was 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 
that it introduced new ragas and 


ib new forms. At the same time as Us 

ihe | these new musical forms were taking 
7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA the North which was 

Ty 7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA intimately associated with the mu- 
| 7363 NEVER NEVER LAND_SSA sic. Both music and dance lost much 
7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA of their religious significance and be- 

a || 7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA came instead a concert form of en- 

8006 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SAB tertainment. Because the Mughals 
con | \ 6618 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 4H were Muslims, women were relegated 

; 6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB Lt} to second place and the dance ac- 

(4 4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA heat quired a distinctly masculine over- 
FOR IOI tok tone which is nowhere more _pro- 
5641 BYE BYE BIRDIE MEDLEY from the Broadway '//7 | nounced than in the beating of the 

Musical BYE BYE BIRDIE—SATB If} 1; | feet and ankle bells known as tatkar, 

where the focus is on pure rhythm 

| to a point of mathematical exacti 

| 5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB-— Arr. by Applebaum \| tude. The annie bells and foot slaps 

Der wen wien | of the dancer became an_ integral 

i the new Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. L| ||} part of the orchestra. Poetry and mu- 

He 5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB—Arr. by Ehret | sic took on a more earthy and ro i o 

H This arrangement suitable for use with ba mantic tone and sringara rasa (the 

Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and 

4 try Sather. lel | J erotic mode) became the delight of 
ke ALL TIME POPS—SSA HT Music and dance, which had been aa 
Hi] ALL TIME POPS—SATB ee traditionally a votive offering to the . 
Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO Hindu deities, now underwent a 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR striking metamorphosis and became ' 
Hl 1+. HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others iti instead the expression of the per- , 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB | sonality and temperament of the 

ARR \ | individual performer. 

ro rit The rulers kept at their courts a 

THE CHORDETTES’CLOSE HARMONY select group of musicians, poets and 

sh ttt HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES hi dancers whose prime concern was the 

FOR GUYS | | Shahi Mefil-e-Mausiqi — Entertain- 
ea} BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HiTS—Volume One ——|||||_ | Ment of the Fine Arts for an Em- 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS il | peror. An evening’s entertainment 
is I] 4 | might start with the penetrating wail 


| ing of the courtiers and ushering in 


West 54th Street York 19, N, the performers. The first number 
Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, Ost might be a thumri, a romantic song 


consisting of four lines of poetry, 


| | | _ of the Sarangi, hushing the chatter- 
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each line repeated many times with 
different musical nuances, generally 
sung in a simple raga. The thumri 
was conceived as a vehicle for the 
dancer to perform variations on a 
theme in pantomime. Following this 
might come a ghazal, a form strictly 
Persian in origin, sung to an ex- 
temporaneous melody, wherein the 
poetry of the Urdu couplets was the 
important thing. A change of pace 
would be set by tarana, a lively 
rhythmic number in which the mu- 
sicians vocally reproduce approxima- 
tions of the percussive beats of the 
drums by singing mnemonic sylla- 
bles. Singer, drummer and dance 
engage in a purely abstract rhythmic 
counterpoint. There would be at 
least one geet on the program, a 
simple, light, lyrical song, musically 
without elaboration, comparable to 
a popular ballad. This would be 
counterbalanced by the rich formal- 
ity of a dhrupad, a song having two 
to four stanzas, usually in praise of a 
deity, and developed in four sections 
by musicians and dancer. It would 
start with the sthayee, the initial 
statement of the theme and raga, 
stressing the key or vadi note, then 
continue into the antara, a statement 
in a different octave (of the same 
raga) and stressing the consonant or 
samavadi note, then progress to the 
sanchari, a development ranging 
through all three octaves of the raga 
but constantly returning to the 
sthayee, and finally reaching a climax 
in the abhoga, a tour de force. 
There are, of course, many other 
forms that might be presented, and 
any of the elements—music, poetry 


and dance—might stand'‘alone, but | 


the Mughal ideal was the proper 


and artistic combination of all three. | | 


It is from this heritage of the Mughal 
courts that the North Indian system 
of classical music descends, along 
with its complementary art, kathak, 


the classical dance. >>> 


Seven hundred lettels of Felix 
Mendelssohn, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the composer’s family, have 
recently been acquired by the New 
York Public Library for its Music 
Division. An exhibition of this ma- 
terial is being shown in the second 
floor gallery of the Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street library to continue 
through the month of March. 
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BYE BYE BIRDIE OVERTURE—from Broadway musical, 

BYE BYE BIRDIE—Arr. by Cacavas 

DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 

TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 

ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE—Arr. by Reed 

BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL—Arr. by Cacavas 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Lang 

BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 

SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 
*CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 

ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


ed with SATB choru 


KIDS—from Broadway Musical, BYE BYE BIRDIF 
—Arr. by Warrington, with Field Formation 


OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 

—Arr. by Sabor 
Instrumentation: Violin A * Violin B 
Violin C + Viola Cello 


String Bass * Teacher's Score (Piano Conductor) 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Muller 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 

CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Muller 


e ed with SATB 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Paul Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe 


By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

CLARINET TRIOS—From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, 


t 54th Street New Y N. 
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IN KEEPING WITH OUR POLICY TO 

FOSTER AND ENCOURAGE NEW 
COMPOSERS AND ARRANGERS, 
WE ARE PLEASED TO INTRODUCE— 


WILLIAM JONSON-—Born in Okla- 
homa—attended the Juilliard School 
of Music—Chorus Master at New 
York City Center Opera—Conductor 
of The ‘Choral Art Society which 
has performed with Toscanini, Bern- 
stein, and other groups as well as 
on Television and Radio. 
SATB (unless noted) 
COME ALL YE YOUNG AND 
PRETTY MAIDENS : 
GOIN’ TO BOSTON 
HARK FROM THE TOMB . 
I WANT JESUS TO WALK 
WITH ME . 
PAPER OF PINS ... 
THE HAPPY JOURNEY 
THE SCHOOL ROOM — 1840 
(6 Rounds) 
THREE JOLLY, JOLLY 
WELSHMEN 
YOU CAN TELL THE WORLD 
( Divisi) 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4’ x 8’ PLATFORMS 


SEATING 


RISERS 
“Unitized” . . . individual compact units 


> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


ery Fold-Flat Legs permit practical storage 


Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 

consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality ALUABLE 

—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 

Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 

by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 

tion, for long-range perfection! 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2752 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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BAND PROBLEMS 
OF TODAY 


(Continued from page 36) 


than the ultimate in refinement. 


| Show bands and parade bands are 


admittedly a necessary concession to 
the public, but it is not reasonable 
to expect concert performance to be 
a continuation of this servility to 
uneducated public desires. English 


| classes put on plays for public con- 


sumption, but they do not gear their 
courses to amuse audiences. If bands 
are to do nothing but amuse, it 
seems doubtful that they can justify 
their existence. Music that amuses 
rarely encourages much growth. 
Much is said in praise of the 
“grand old tradition” of the band. 
Examined in the cold light of mu- 
sicality it may be that tradition as 
we know it is one of the worst 


| enemies of the concert band. The 


tradition generally known and _ ac- 
cepted developed a relatively short 
time ago, in the days of Sousa, Con- 
way, Pryor, Gilmore and others. As 
the author was a member of one of 
those groups, a critical survey . of 
them may not be entirely heretic. 
These bands included many truly 
great players, but compared with 
orchestras of that time they were not 
great musical organizations. Certain- 
ly they had no music written for the 


_medium. They were obliged to play 


transcriptions almost entirely, and 
many of these transcriptions simply 
did not lend themselves to band per- 
formance. When a composer exploits 
string techniques in a composition, 
it is unlikely that another choir can 
give it an effective reading. Some 
pieces transcribe well, but the de- 
mand for band music was extensive 


_and publishers were obliged to ex- 
| tend themselves to meet this demand. 


The older bands rarely had ade- 


| quate balance, if compared with es- 
| tablished orchestras. If a band Jacks 
depth it will also lack sonority. The 


various choirs of the band should 
parallel those of the orchestra in 


_completeness, and the reed choir of 


the band has never enjoyed this con- 
dition. It is not meant to imply that 
a band should sound like an _ or- 
chestra, but if it is to be measured 
by the yardstick of musicality it must 
have an equal potential in its own 
nature. 

Perhaps some of the older bands 
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did have this potential, but in view 
of the published parts for bands it 
is doubtful. Most older arrangements 
have no alto clarinet parts, many 
have no bass clarinet music, none 
had contra-bass clarinet parts. Many 
of them did not provide for bari- 
tone saxophone, for bass saxophone 
or contrabassoon. Oddly enough, the 
brass parts were more complete than 
at present. They utilized Fluegel- 
horn, tenor horn, usually separate 
baritone and euphonium music. 
This was a result of the English and 
European brass band influence. In 
general, it appears that present-day 
band directors should examine the 
tradition logically and attempt to de- 
velop bands that can meet any and 
all musical requirements. We may 
assume that these fine band men of 
other days would have progressed by 
now to a much more complete in- 
strumentation, were they still active. 
These conductors were not satisfied 
with the tradition that was given 
them. Rather they accepted it as a 
starting-point. Had they merely ac- 
cepted what went before them they 
would have retained the brass bands. 

Bands will not be accepted graci- 
ously in the music world until they 
have achieved an instrumentation 
that is complete and standard. It 
must be an instrumentation that will 
equip the band to meet all reason- 
able tonal and color’ demands of 
mature composers. With this prope 
array of instruments the band will 
acquire an acceptable basic sound, 
and one from which it can depart 
in many directions. As this complete 
sound is developed, the literature for 
the group will rise in stature. Com- 
posers have often said that they will 
write for the band when they know 
what is included in the assembly. We 
must continue our efforts toward a 
more specific definition of the term 


“band”. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
its conductor, Eugene Ormandy, will 
make a transcontinental tour in May 
and June of 1962 during which 25 
concerts will be performed. This is 
the sixth transcontinental tour of 
the group, the others having been 
in 1936, 1937, 1946, 1948 and 1957. 
The orchestra, at the close of its last 
season, approached the two million 
mile mark in its travels. 
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An Inspiring Choral Selection For EASTER! 


From The Academy Award Musical Score 
Of The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
William Wyler Film Presentation 


FOUR- PART S.A.T.B. 


THE CHRIST THEME 


(ALLELUIA) 
Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 
As Recorded By THE VATICAN CHOIR on M-G-M Records 


Price 30c 


Send for FREE Reference Copy Today! 


THE BIG 3 MUSI 


CORPORATIO 


Agent for Robbins Music Corporation Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music 


1540 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 


Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 
refacing job a perfect one. 

Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- & 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... infamy 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course, upon the original quality. 


FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 


tions (lay ond tip opening or standard facing desired). 


$4.00 


REFACING RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES 


REFACING GLASS 
or METAL MoutHPeces 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


Wicduind Ce 


Dept. A161 
111 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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YOUR ORCHESTRA, BAND OR CHORUS 
"WILL 


| With 
Golden Trophy 
UNIFORMS BY 
ON 


long-wearing 
for economy 


- SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Powder | 
Blue, Gold, Grey, Roy- | 
al, Peacock Blue, | 
White, Maroon. Top : | 
quality fabrics. Fully 
lined. $17.90 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels, Full 
perspiration-proof |in- 


BLAZERS 


Men's and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 
4. 4. 


> i 


TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET .. . $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own modern 
factory. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. Men's and boys’ shawl collar jackets in 
stock for immediate delivery. Blazers and girls’ 
shawl collar jackets manufactured to order. 
Write, wire or phone your order now... or 
ask for free illustrated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES 
230 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. * WOrth 4-6039 
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PRIMA DONNAS AND HOW! 


(Continued from page 14) 


| air after another for the brilliant 


voice of Francesca Cuzzoni, only to 


| be rewarded with torrents of abuse 


and temperamental fits. On one oc- 
casion, he seized Francesca bodily 
and came near to throwing her from 
a window before she yielded to his 


authority. Unable, finally, to cope 
with his 


terrible-tempered _ star, 
Handel began to favor Faustina 
Bordoni with his compositions, and 
thus triggered a rivalry compared 
to which present-day animosities 
amount to no more than spirited 
chatter. The two divas actually came 
to blows on several occasions, and 
since both commanded _ sizable 
throngs of partisans, the conse- 
quences were uproarious. 

It was Bordoni, incidentally, who 
first demanded contractual assurance 
that her salary be the highest paid 
to any member of the company—a 
prima donna gesture still very much 
in fashion, two centuries later. 

Prima donna notoriety reached its 
summit with Caterina Gabrielli 
(1730-1796), a child of the Roman 
slums who nevertheless ruled the 
stage with such grace and elegance 


| that “the spectators could look at 


nothing else while she was in view“ 
(Burney). Away from the stage, 
Gabrielli treated rich and poor alike, 
with the same impudence and lack of 
propriety. She was imprisoned twice, 
each time for the same reason: gross 
insult, first to the Viceroy of Sicily, 
then, three years later, to the In- 
fante of Spain. Popping up some 
vears after that in the court of 
Catherine the Great, Gabrielli lost 
no time making eyes at Count Po- 
temkin, the royal favorite, an in- 
dulgence which prompted a one-way 
ticket back to Italy. Gabrielli died 
in regal splendor, surrounded by a 
retinue of servants and an army of 
admirers. 

Indomitable spirits like Cuzzoni 
and Gabrielli have long disappeared 
from the world of opera. But things 
were seldom allowed to get too dull 
for long. Maria Malibran and Henri- 
etta Sonntag filled the first half of 
the nineteenth century with  ro- 
mantic and adventurous escapades 
Hollywood might envy. (The fanci- 
ful and rather asinine gesture of 
drinking champagne from satin slip- 


pers as a sign of adoration was al- 
legedly first offered in Sonntag’s 
honor.) 

After them, the prima donna tra- 
dition was upheld by Adelina Patti 
with her private railroad car and 
fabulous jewelry displays, Jenny 
Lind, glorified by Barnum’s pub- 
licity stunts, the tenor Angelo Masini 
who traveled with a retinue of ten, 
including his own cook, barber, doc- 
tor and lawyer, and who was in the 
habit of holding rehearsals in his 
hotel room when he did not feel 
like showing up in the theatre, and 
Nellie Melba who once, by insisting 
on singing Briinnhilde out of sheer 
caprice, managed to deprive the 
Metropolitan of Nordica’s services 
and to bring her own glorious voice 
to near-destruction. 


Flaming Feuds 


And those flaming, fantastic feuds! 
Cuzzoni with Bordoni. Malibran 
with Sonntag. Melba with Garden. 
Melba with Calvé. Melba with 
Eames. Melba with Ruffo (men do 
get involved, occasionally!), Garden 
with Cavalieri in Chicago. Jeritza 
and Olszewska in Vienna. Fremstad 
and Gadski on the verge of fighting 
it out right on the Metropolitan’s 
stage during a performance of Die 
Walkiire. ... 

Eccentricity and temperament, 
however, need not becloud the issue. 
Every one of these artists was ex- 
traordinary in one way or another. 
They ranged from vocal endowments 
of unique perfection (Melba) to 
commonplace vocalism but great in- 
terpretive genius (Garden); from 
visions of spectacular beauty (Cav- 
alieri), to those of spectacular ugli- 
ness (Cuzzoni); from exciting stage 
personalities (Jeritza) to ladies of 
unemotional gentility (Eames); from 
stunningly svelte figures like Ger- 
aldine Farrar to dumpy and grotes- 
que ones like Luisa Tetrazzini. 
Voila, the prima donna! 

Some purists will argue that prima 
donnas are not only nonessential but 
downright detrimental to opera. 
They will cite the example of Tos- 
canini, who once reminded Ger- 
aldine Farrar that the only stars he 
knew were those of heaven. Nikisch, 
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Mahler, Strauss, giants of the baton, 
were also men of immense authority 
who ruled over singers with an iron 
hand. Opera, in the purist view, 
is a triumph of the ensemble, the 
perfect fusion of contributing ele- 
ments, without the imbalance im- 
posed upon it by an over-bearing 
and unmanageable personality. 

But there is another view. ‘““The 
house is meant to be full and not 
empty,” was Verdi’s creed. He knew 
that to accomplish this prima donnas 
were indispensable. (He was mar- 
ried to one.) 

Opera managers, always mindful 
of box-office appeal, have long recog- 
nized that these valuable properties 
must be treated with angelic pati- 
ence, cherubic deference, and limit- 
less diplomacy. Surrounded by such 
flamboyant specimens of the super- 
ego, walking the tightrope between 
explosive temperaments and artistic 
responsibility while staring down in- 
to an abyss filled with a demanding, 
insatiable public and carping critics, 
the impresario’s task is clearly an 
unenviable one. But underneath that 
suffering exterior there beats the 
heart of a man who, once bitten by 
the opera bug, readily yields to his 
burden, greedy for punishment. 

Opera is prehaps the art form 
that is most vulnerable to criticism, 
and the prima donna species is per- 
haps its most sensitive spot. Yet the 
species would have long been extinct 
had it not been for the smiling in- 
dulgence of the opera-going millions 
throughout the years for whom ex- 
cesses held intolerable in next-door 
neighbors have signified fair ex- 
change for the enjoyment of ex- 
traordinary talent. Audiences are 
still the same, though today’s more 
knowledgeable opera-goer demands 
more of opera than beautiful sing- 


ing. 


I TRIED TO SING 


I tried to sing, but I had no song. 
My joy could find no voice: nothing 
To bind for eternity the music 
Surging inside of me unbound. 


Then suddenly a song, long hidden 
In tombs of silence underground, 
Shattered the stillness and, unbidden, 
Burst into rapturous sound. 


—Anne B. Evans 
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Ist Alto Sax in E Flat 
2nd Tenor Sax in B Fiat 
3rd Alto Sax in E Flat 
4th Tenor Sax in B Flat Piano 
5th Baritone Sax in E Flat Guitar 
Ist Trumpet 
2nd Trumpet 
3rd Trumpet Drums 
4th Trumpet 


“Special” 


BUTTONS AND BOWS 
GOLDEN EARRINGS 
HEART AND SOUL 


IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 
JUST ONE MORE CHANCE 


JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
LONESOME ROAD 
LOUISE 
| SAID NO 
MY OLD FLAME 
NEARNESS OF YOU 
ONLY A ROSE 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
WHEN | TAKE MY SUGAR TO TEA 
WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN YOUR HAIR 
LOVE IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


Price $2.50 each 


(IN U. S. A.) 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND SERIES 


BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 


Instrumentation 


Ist Trombone 
2nd Trombone 
3rd Trombone 
4th Trombone 


String Bass 
Bass Tuba 


Vocal Lead 
Extra Parts 25¢ Each 
Extra Piano 50¢ Each 
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PUBLIC EVENTS —— Rosina 
vinne, the brilliant teacher 
‘pianist, will appear with. the Na- 
tional Orchestra Association at New 
York City’s Hunter College on Feb- 
ruary 28.... Dorothy Kirsten will sing 
the title role in Puccini’s Manon Les- 
caut on February 25 as part of the 
17th Grand Opera Festival of the San 
Antonio Symphony Society. Richard 
Strauss’ Elektra will be heard the 
following day and Rigoletto and 
Aida will be mounted on March 4 
and 5 respectively. . . . Ireland's 
Beethoven Festival in Dublin will be 
held on March 13-25 and will feature 
pianist Shura Cherkassky. . . . The 
Biennial Convention of the Western 
Division of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference will be held in 
Santa Monica, California, from 
March 25-29... . The West Central 
Division of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association will meet in Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, from February 27 to 
March 2. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra can now be heard on the 
CBS Radio Network Sundays at 
3:05 p.m. (Eastern Standard Time). 
The American Symphony Or- 
League’s annual course in 
orchestra’ management will take 
place from February 26-March 5 in 
New York City. .. . The Texas Mu- 
sic Educators Association Conven- 
tion and Clinic will be held in Dal- 
las on February 9, 10 and 11. 
The Northwest Division of the Mu- 
National Conference 
will hold its 1961 meeting in Spo- 
kane, Washington, from March 14 to 
March 18... . For the seventh suc- 
cessive year the National Federation 
of Music Clubs will sponsor a month- 
long “Parade of American Music” 
during the month of February. It 
is anticipated that more than 5,500 
organizations, clubs and other mu- 
sical organizations will present at 
least one all-American program dur- 
ing the month. . . . Pianist Eugene 
Istomin will perform with the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra on February 20 
and Ruggiero Ricci will appear with 


chestra 


sic Educators 
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recording 
Records won the same award for its 


the Washington group on March 6. 
... The Norwalk, Conn., Symphony 


Orchestra will pay tribute to Gustav 


Mahler on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his death on February 20 with a 
performance of his Symphony No. 
I in D Major, “Titan”. . . . Phila- 
delphia will be the site of the Music 
Teachers National Association Bien- 
nial Convention from February 26 
through March 1... . The first Unit- 
ed States-Canada tour of the Hohner 
Accordion Symphony Tros- 
singen, West Germany, is now un- 
derway. It will be heard during the 
month of February in Victoria and 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Seat- 
tle, Portland, Berkeley, San Fran- 
cisco, San José, Sacramento, Los An- 
geles, Santa Monica, Phoenix and 
Houston. 


AWARDS —— Composer Roger Ses- 
sions has been elected to member- 
ship in the international society of 
artists and musicians founded in 
1698 by Friedrich IIT of Bavaria, the 
\kademie der Kuenste. The 
National Music Council has given 
its annual conductor’s award, for 
outstanding services to American 
music during the 1959-1960 season, 
to Saul Caston, the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. = 
Prof. Alfred M. Greenfield, conduc- 
tor of the New York University Glee 
Club and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music at NYU’s University 
College of Arts and Science, 
awarded a Fulbright grant to de- 
velop a choral program for the uni- 
versities of Colombia. He will spend 
a year at the National University in 
Bogota beginning this month. 

Capitol Records received the coveted 
Grand Prix du Disque from the 
\cademie-du Disque Francais for its 
of Carmen and Angel 


conductor of 


was 


disc of Ravel’s Piano Concerto in G 
Major with the Piano Concerto in 
D Major for the Left Hand on the 
other side. . Susan Hackett Mc- 
Donald of New York City won the 


second prize in the First Interna- 
tional Harp Festival and Contest 
held last September in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv. The first prize winner 
was Susanna Mildonian of Italy. 


SCHOOLS —— Marjorie Lawrence, 
former prima donna of the Metro- 
politan and Paris Opera Houses, has 
accepted a research professorship in 
music at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. . A unique honor was be- 
stowed on Dr. Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the University of Ro- 
chester’s Eastman School of Music, 
in the form of a chapel bearing 
his name. The chapel seats 50 per- 
sons and was donated by friends and 
alumni of Dr. Hanson. . . . Vander- 
cook College of Music in Chicago 
now offers a bachelor of music de- 
gree with a major in accordion. .. . 
Eastern New Mexico University, 
Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Francisco Conservatory, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
and Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia were re- 
cently elected to associate member- 
ship in the National Association of 
Schools of Music. Douglass College, 
Mississippi College, Nebraska Wesle- 
yan University and Westminster Col- 
lege were promoted from associate 
to full membership in NASM... . 
The Comparitive Fducation Society 
and the Commission on Internation- 
al Education of Phi Delta Kappa an- 
nounced a comparitive education 
seminar and field study in Europe 
from August 12 through September 
16. The group will visit Copenhagen, 
Hamburg, Munich, Frankfurt, Bonn, 
Amsterdam, Brussels and Ghent. . . . 
The Vienna Octet will perform on 
February 24 as part of New York 
University’s Washington Square 
Chamber Music Series. The Clare- 
mont Quartet with Joan Wall, mez- 
zo-soprano, will be heard there on 
March 24. The University of 
Colorado in Boulder will hear the 
Griller String Quartet on March 5. 

A series of two concerts will 
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comprise the 71st Anniversary Con- 
certs of the University of Illinois 
Bands on March 22 and 23. . 
The first annual National Wood- 
wind Workshop will be held on Aug- 
ust 12-17 at Lake Tahoe Music 
Camp. The meeting will be co-or- 
dinated. by Julius Baker, the dis- 
tinguished flutist. Works by 
Hovhaness, Handel and Elgar will 
be performed at Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo., on March 19 under the 
direction of Richard Cormier. 
Oberlin College’s student body will 
hear Cesare Valletti on February 21 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch on March 7. 
Robert Shaw and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra will perform on March 28. 
. . . Igor Gorin, baritone, will per- 
form at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, on February 15 and 
pianist John Browning will be heard 
there on February 20. Lehigh 
University will close its concert 
series on March 4 with a perform- 
ance of the Bach Aria Group. . 
Paul Price will conduct the Man- 
hattan Percussion Ensemble at the 
Manhattan School of Music on 
March 14. Janacek’s Festival Mass 
will be performed by the school’s 
chorus and orchestra under Hugh 
Ross’ direction on March 2? 


INDUSTRY NEWS —— A true sosten- 
uto pedal that will hold a single 
note, octave or chord individually is 
an optional feature on professional 
upright pianos and the model 45 
from Steinway & Sons. . . . Installa- 
tion plans are now being made for 
the Schulmerich “Americana” Caril- 
lon at the 25th International Fair 
in Thessaloniki, Salonika, Greece. 
: A new package containing 25 
Buffet woodwind instrument reeds 
is now available in a plastic box 
with a hinged cover and snap... . 
“Metronama” beats time, is com- 
pletely automatic, provides a visual 
“flashing baton” and allows the stu- 
dent to contro] pitch and volume 
of the tone. A professional discount 
is available from Post Way Prod- 
ucts, Dept. MJ, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, 'N. Y. . . . Estey Electronic 
Organs and Electric Console Chord 
Organs have been awareed the Good 
Housekeeping Seal. . . . Four newly 
designed children’s choir robes in 
“wash ’n wear” fabrics are now avail- 
able from Collegiate Cap and Gown 
Co., Champaign, Illinois. . . . David 
Wexler & Co. of Chicago reports 
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record-breaking orders for ‘*Music- 
writer,” a typewriter that prints mu- 
sic using standard musical notation. 
... The Atlanta (Georgia) Division 
of the Conn Corporation recently 
moved from 146 Marietta St., N.W., 
to 96 Pine St., N.E., Atlanta. This 
branch supplies the entire south- 
eastern part of the country. 

Remo’s “Weather King Drum Sticks” 
was chosen by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts as one of the most 
creative and attractive package de- 
signs in the U. S. and Canada. It 
was the only musical product so 
honored. . . . The Getzen Company, 
which purchased a flute and clarinet 
factory in Elkhart, Indiana, last sum- 
mer will build a new plant in 
Elkhorn as soon as plans are com- 
pleted. . . . Alexander F. Haas has 
been named west coast affiliate of the 
Herbert Barrett Management. 

General Electronics, Inc. of Seattle, 
Washington has been appointed a 
distributor of Estey Electric Chord 
Organs. .. . Lloyd W. Dunn, former 
Vice President for Artists and Reper- 
toire of Capitol Records was elevated 
to the post of Vice President for 
Marketing. Also named was Alan W. 
Livingston as Vice President for 
Creative Services. . ... J. Clayton 
Bales has joined the Hammond Or- 
gan Company as southeastern field 
representative with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Eugene H. Mori- 
arty was named northern field repre- 
sentative of Hammond and Donald 
W. Underwood was appointed con- 
troller of the same company. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —— Frederick 
the Great, of Prussia, has usually 
been the domain of the history pro- 
fessors but, with the publication by 
the University of Oklahoma Press of 
Ernest Eugene Helm’s Music at the 
Court of Frederick the Great, this 
important figure can now enter the 
music class. This work possesses two 
imposing qualities—it is scholarly 
and readable. Mr. Helm praises the 
monarch for his musical talent and 


When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 


be appreciated. 


ambition and damns his dictatorial 
control over the creativity of his mu- 
sicians. A fascinating and intelligent- 
ly composed account of Frederick, 
his umes and the musical geniuses 
surrounding him. Sergei Pro- 
kofiey has been hailed and con- 
demned by musicians and his gov- 
ernment. ‘Lhe story of Prokofiev, in- 
teresting enough for an opera libret- 
to, is brilliantly put forward by Is- 
rael V. Nestyev, the distinguished 
Russian critic and musicologist, in a 
Stanford University Press publica- 
tion entitled Prokofiev. Florence 
Jonas did an excellent translation 
and Nicolas Slonimsky’s preface is 
most informative. This 500-page 
volume is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant contribution to an under- 
standing of Prokofiev's life and mu- 
sic though it is too often Commu- 
nistically slanted .... Ear Training 
and Sight Singing by Maurice Lieb- 
erman, professor of music at Brook- 
lyn College, is currently available 
through W. W. Norton & Co. in its 
second printing with several revi- 
sions. The paper covered, spiral 
bound edition takes the student 
from the beginner category to an ad- 
vanced stage. The author’s style is 
clear and concise. The joint 
efforts of Mary Ellis Peltz, Tina S. 
Fredericks and photographer Gjon 
Mili were combined in The Magic 
of the Opera published by Praeger. 
Primarily a peek behind the scenes 
of une Metropolitan Opera, this 159- 
page book presents the supposedly 
super-human members of the com- 
pany in a mortal light. . .. Music in 
Holland is an informative book writ- 
ten under the burden of a national 
inferiority complex. This publica- 
tion is a collection of articles by per- 
sons who attempt to refute the gen- 
eral international opinion of the 
Dutch lack of musical creativity. The 
book covers every conceivable phase 
of music and was published by J. M. 
Meulenhoff, Amsterdam, in English. 
Available from Netherlands  In- 
formation Service, 711 Third Ave- 
nue, New York City if unobtainable 
locally. A complete edition of 
Mozart's letters and the letters of his 
family is being compiled by Prof. 
Otto E. Deutsch and Dr. W. A. 
Bauer for the Barenreiter publish 
ing house in Kassel, The work will 
contain heretofore unknown items. 

Broadman Press of Nashville, 
Tennessee, recently published Praise 
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Ye The Lord by Charles Palmer, 
Who Is This Lad by Mary E. Cald- 
well, The Lord Is My Shepherd by 
Don W. Northrip, 1 Heard The 
Bells On Christmas Day by John 
Calkin, Break Forth, O Beauteous 
Heavenly Light by J. S. Bach and 
Answer Me When I Call by R. Clay- 
ton Pitts Il. Arranged for chorus 
and solo voice, each item is very 
clearly printed and easy to perform. 

Moments in Music by Franz 
Lehar, published by Robbins Mu- 
sic Corporation, is a series of sim- 
plified piano solos culled from sev- 


eral Lehar operettas. . . . Ginn and 
Company recently published three 
productions for chorus and dancers 
with music based on folk-songs. The 
titles are In A Bohemian Village, In 
A Norwegian Village and In A 
Dutch Village. Felix Molzer did the 
arrangements. .. . Music in English 
Education: Grammar School, Unit- 
versity and Conservatoire, by Noel 
Long, ably discusses the problems in- 
volved in music instruction in Eng- 
land. The author presents and an- 
alyzes current difficulties and_pre- 
sents some illuminating suggestions 


along those lines. Published by Faber 
and Faber, London... . Arthur T. 
Walker’s What Makes A Good 
Violin is a 79-page handbook pri- 
marily for the amateur violin maker, 
a status held by the author. Mr. Wal- 
ker brings forth some universally 
held ideas as well as some personal 
ones in this Pageant Press publica- 
tion. . . . Folksongs and Footnotes 
by heodore Bikel bears the subtitle 
“an international songbook” and it 
certainly is. Its 84 songs range from 
American to Zulu folk songs. Mr. 
Bikel has wisely and lucidly an- 
notated each song and the arrange- 
ments are for voice, piano and 
guitar. This Meridian Books release 
is available in a hard and softbound 
edition. . . . The Weavers’ Song 
Book, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, is a compendium of the most 
famous songs performed by the in- 
ternationally known quartet. Almost 
every nation with a folk heritage is 
represented and the arrangements by 
Robert De Cormier are easily play- 
able and attractive. ... One of the 
hardest musicological feats is the 
compilation of a one-volume history 
of music for the layman that is both 
accurate and readable. An answer to 
this problem is Donald Jay Grout’s 
A History Of Western Music, pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton. It may be 
argued that the author spends too 
much time on the origins of music 
and its development during the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, if one 
considers the scarcity of information 
on the Romantic era. The volume 
is most interestingly written and con- 
tains a wealth of pictorial matter. 

. . Another volume from W. W. 
Norton is A Pictorial History of Mu- 
sic by Paul Henry Lang and Otto 
Bettmann, the former contributing 
the text and the latter offering the 
photographic matter. Though the 
German Requiem is given some 
space in the section on Brahms, 
there is no mention of either the 
Violin Concerto or the Second Piano 
Conterto. Many of Mr. Bettmann’s 
pictures are reproduced for the first 
time. The emphasis is on the pic- 
torial. 
RECORDS —— Two recent Capitol 
recordings by Leonard Pennario of- 
fer the pianist in renditions of wide- 
ly divergent works. Mr. Pennario 
performs Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3 in D minor with 
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Walter Susskind conducting the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and a group 
of Ravel piano pieces including Le 
Tombeau de Couperin, Jeux d’eau, 
Pavane pour une infante défunte 
and the Sonatine. Mr. Pennario’s in- 
terpretation of Rachmaninoff is ex- 
traordinary and the work is attacked 
with fine interpretative insight and 
masterly virtuoso technique. The 
record devoted to Ravel contains a 
variety of fine pianistic colorings. 
. . . George Szell and the Cleveland 
Orchestra bring a zestful interpreta- 
tion to three already vibrant sym- 
phonies of Antonin Dvorak in a 


sumptuously recorded, packaged and | 


annotated album from Epic Records. 
The lilting themes of the Czech com- 


poser are restored in this group of | 


symphonies and the works are mov- 
ingly and sympathetically performed. 
Maestro Szell’s work is nothing short 
of superb. The symphonies in 
this set are the Symphony No. 2 in 
D minor, Op. 70, the Symphony No. 
4 in G Major, Op. 88 and the 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 95, 
“From the New World”. ...A group 
of excerpts from major works by Hec- 
tor Berlioz and Mendelssohn’s Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage Overture 
are recorded by Antal Dorati conduct- 
ing the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam on an Epic release. The 
Berlioz selections include the Love 
Scene from Roméo et Julliette, and 
the Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps, 
Dance of the Sylphs and Rakoczy 
March, from the Damnation of 
Faust. . . . London Records has re- 
leased its version of Johann Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus performed by Hilde 
Gueden, Erika K6éth, Regina Resnik, 
Waldemar Kmentt, Walter Berry, 


Eberhard Wachter, Erich Kunz and | 
Herbert von Karajan conducting the | 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and | 
the State Opera Chorus. This pro- | 


duction is virtually flawless as each 
performer is ideally suited to his role. 
The gala performance in the second 
act is charming, humorous, filled 
with surprises and highly entertain- 
ing... . Schubert’s Die Schéne Miil- 
lerin has rarely been recorded with 


the polish and brilliance heard on | 


the London label by Peter Pears, 
tenor, accompanied by Benjamin 
Britten at the piano. A magnificent 
interpretation, it is complemented by 
fine sound. . . . A two-record set 
from the Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft devoted to Antonin 
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Dvorak’s Requiem presents a fine 
vocal quartet consisting of Maria 
Stader, Sieglinde Wagner, Ernst 
Haefliger and Kim Borg with the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Choir under the direction of Karel 
Ancerl. The performance is stirring, 
and of a generally high artistic level. 
. . . AS part of Columbia Records’ 
tribute to Aaron Copland on his 
60th birthday, a new reading of 
Rodeo and Billy the Kid by Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic has‘ been issued. This 
record is marked by a rarely heard 
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Theodore Presser Company Introduces 


The Presser SUMMIT BAND SERIES | 


. the finest music of contemporary composers 
scored for the Symphonic Concert Band. HH 


FANFARE AND MARCH — Romeo Cascarino 


CHESTER (Overture for Band) — William Schuman 


| 
WHEN JESUS WEPT — William Schuman | 
| 


AMERICAN OVERTURE FOR BAND —/. W. Jenkins | 
THREE JAPANESE DANCES — Bernard Rogers 
DIVERTIMENTO FOR BAND — Vincent Persichetti 


PRESSER SCHOOL BAND SERIES 


Original compositions of a popular flavor and selected arrangements 


Full Band $4.00 


HUMORESQUE — Tchaikovsky-Watters-Gates 
Full Band $7.50 


CLARINET ESCAPADE — Russell Ward 
Full Band $6.50 


Consult your local music dealer 
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enthusiasm which makes these scores 
especially appealing under Bern- 
stein’s hand. >>> 


Francis Poulenc, the distinguished 
French composer, was in Boston last 
month to hear the world premiére 
performance of his Gloria, a work 
for orchestra, soprano solo and 
chorus, which he composed under a 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
commission. 


Symphonic Band $10.00 
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AMERICAN YOUTH CONCERTO — Russell Ward 
Full Band $7.50 


BERCEUSE (from Firebird Suite) 
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SCHOOL of FINE 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts 

embraces all of the creative arts in its three divisions of 
| Music, Art, and Theatre. The distinguished faculty includes 
| artists from the professional stage and concert hall. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to degrees in the 
| areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church Music, Theory and 
Composition, History and Literature, and Music Education. 
The B.Mus., B.F.A., M.Mus., 


Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 


and APPLIED ARTS 


M.A., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and 


For information relative to scholarships, assistantships, 
fellowships, catalog, write: 


Office of the Dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
855 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


A complete selection of distinctive 
styles and quality fabrics. All col- 
ors and shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-46 (Choir Robes 
and Accessories); J-46 (Children’s 
P-46 
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Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of 
*s the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, 
made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 
priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 
dealer's, today. 


CLARINETS * SAXOPHONES * ALTO and BASS CLARINETS « 
OBOES CORNETS TRUMPETS 
BUFFET CRAMPON Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 

105 E. 16th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 1,1LL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 


y 366 Fifth Ave. 1000 N. Market St. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd. { 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


CANADIAN COMPOSERS 
(Continued from page 44) 


though not giving funds, consented 
to do a considerable amount of the 
Centre’s music printing free of 
charge. 

What is the purpose of the Can- 
| adian Music Centre? Primarily its 
| job is to make known throughout 

the country, and more especially to 
| the rest of the world, what good 
| Canadian music is available for per- 
formance. Not only does the Centre 
disseminate this information to in- 
terested parties, but it sends scores, 
records and tapes for study. After 
its formation Jean Beaudet was 
chosen Executive Secretary of the 
Centre and a thoroughly desirable 
location for its offices was found in 
Toronto. A happy coincidence oc- 
curred almost at the same time. The 
Toronto Public Library Music Divi- 
sion had just chosen new quarters, 
a separate building in a lovely part 
of the city, and found itself with 
some office space which could be 
rented to the Centre. Thus there 
evolved an excellent city Music Li- 
brary and a hub of contemporary 
Canadian music in the same location. 


Building a Library 


For the past eighteen months the 
Centre has publicized its existence 
to contemporary Canadian com- 
posers, not a difficult job, and literal- 
ly besaught them to send copies of 
their scores to its offices. Upon re- 
ceiving them the Centre promptly 
makes two copies and returns the 
one originally submitted to the com- 
poser. Hundreds of scores have been 
collected in this way. In addition, 
the CBC has given the Centre a com- 
plete file of its many Canadian 
scores and the matching records or 
tapes that have been used on the 
network and particularly on its In- 
ternational Service through the years. 
Significantly, Beaudet, when he was 
on the conducting staff of the CBC, 
| directed many concerts of Canadian 
_music and, in fact, led its first all- 
Canadian orchestral concert for the 
| CBC International Service in 1946. 

A special selection committee of 
the Centre has authorized the re- 
production of twenty outstanding 
scores in the next few months in 
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quantities of 300 copies each, to be 
sent as examples in the first instance 
to other countries. In addition, the 
Centre has published a handsome 
brochure listing around 60 works 
and is now in the process of prepar- 
ing a much larger catalogue, a truer 
indication of its present resources. 
It provides complete information on 
the composers and program notes 
on their works and acts as a liaison 
between the performing organiza- 
tions and the publisher, i.e., if a 
certain orchestra decides to perform 
a Canadian work on the basis of 
studying a score submitted by the 
Centre, the latter will then com- 


municate with the composer’s pub- | 


ada in population if not in area. 
The question arises, will the Cen- 
tre continue after the three-year 
grant of the Canada Council ends? 
First, the Council has indicated that 
it will continue to give funds, the 
amount contingent on how much 
support from other sources is ob- 
tained by the Centre. More than 
likely, the Council will reduce the 
total sum in 1962 but fortunately 
the Centre has hinted that other 
benefactors have been found. Of 
course the CBC, as always, is help- 
ing the Centre in a dozen hidden 


ways to keep this exciting project 
alive. The performance rights or- 
ganizations seem pleased too. Yes, 
the picture is a bright one for Can- 
adian composers and all we need 
now, is good Canadian music to 
show the rest of the world. This last 
point is perhaps the only rub. We 
have a growing number of excellent 
composers, but other than Healey 
Willan and_ possibly Weinzweig, 
Morawetz, Papineau-Couture and a 
few others, there are not many who 
have attained real statute in the 
contemporary composing world. >>> 
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lisher and take care of all details | 


concerning sending parts, recordings, 
etc., and even collecting performance 
fees. 


The selection of Jean Beaudet was | 
an excellent one, for Canada, as | 


many of us are apt to forget, is a 
bilingual country and from the out- 
set it was felt that the staff of the 
Centre must be equally proficient in 
French and English. Beaudet’s quali- 
fications are outstanding: trained in 
Quebec and Paris as an organist 
and conductor, he had practical ex- 
perience in both fields before joining 


the staff of the CBC as director of | 


programs for the French network 
and ultimately taking over musical 
direction of the CBC for a number 
of years. The combination of mu- 
sician and administrator, coupled 
with a certain amount of imagina- 
tion and promotional ability, is a 


“must” in his job. The Centre’s | 


Board of Directors is composed of 
members of the Canadian Music 
Council and the Canada Council, the 
latter body, as mentioned earlier, 
not interfering in the operation of 
the Centre, but, quite rightly, merely 
interested in how its money is being 
spent. 

Mr. Beaudet is still rather reserved 
about how successful the Centre has 
been, although one can see that it 
should take a few years before con- 
crete results become evident. A great 
deal of interest has been shown by 
different countries in Canadian mu- 
sic as a result of the Centre’s mail- 
ings and propaganda. A surprising 
development has been the eagerness 
of other countries to send scores to 
the Centre for study in Canada, the 
most active in this regard being 
smaller nations comparable to Can- 
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NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


SILHOUETTES (satb) medley of JEROME KERN songs . 50¢ 
Arranged by Clay Warnick, available with band or orchestra accom- 


paniment! 


FIVE WORLDS (sath) . 


. John Klein 


A powerful song of praise for life's simple gifts. 


A MAN'S BEST FRIEND (+tbb) 


M. & C. Hamilton 25¢ 


Trials and tribulations of campus life viewed from the humorous male 


side. 


PAST THREE O'CLOCK (sa‘b) 


. arr. F, Rapley 25¢ 


The London Waits' Song dating from the time of Charles II, in a 


new setting. 


THERE IS A LADY SWEET AND KIND (sath) M. Blower 25¢ 


Thomas Ford's famous poem is set for chorus by one of England's 


rising musical talents. 


latest additions to the unusual 


University Choral Series, ea. 35c 


ANOTHER SUMMER GONE by Straight & Eddy 


A fantasy of wind-swept shores and faded summer loves (for mixed 


chorus only). 


RED, RED ROSE by Musolino (arr. R. Hunter) 


Bobby Burns’ lyric is treated to a modern melody and rich har- 


monic effects. 


SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES by Kern (arr. Hunter) 


Now an American classic, Jerome Kern's great ballad quickens the 


beat of all young hearts. 


THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE 


by Seitz (arr. Hunter) 


Another all-time favorite which sparkles with unusual Ralph Hunter 


touches. 


Sample copies available to Directors on request 


The Chappell Group 


c/o Chappell & Co., Inc. 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


% 
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% for Mixed Chorus — for Women's Chorus % 
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Music 


<4 NOME in. Sit down in the 
4 semicircle in the order in 
which you enter the room. Leave no 
gaps. Please don’t sit in the chair 
facing the semicircle.” 

After all were seated, the music 
educator moved from the door where 
he had been greeting them and sat 
down in the chair facing the semi- 
circle of children. The unusual and 
unexpected way of arranging the 
chairs caused the group to wonder 
what this class was going to be like. 
The teacher started the class by di- 
recting the children to sit up 
straight in their chairs with feet flat 
on the floor. He directed them to all 
raise their heels and lower them 
quietly. At the same time he lowered 
his and asked them to continue the 
motions with him. “Now you are to 
start by raising your heels when I 
say ‘and’,” he said. 

The class tapped their heels in 
the same time as the teacher until 
he suddenly stopped with his heels 
up. Most of the class continued the 
downward motion of that tap before 
they realized that he had stopped 
Then they looked sheepishly around 
at each other—but the instructor 
smiled and said, “O.K., we'll try it 
again and let’s see who we catch 
this time.” The activity was repeated 
until nearly everyone was alert 
enough to stop with the instructor. As 
the rhythmic work developed, clap- 


Clark Eddy, Co-ordinator of Music for 
the Schalmont Central Schools at Schenec- 
tady, New York, is particularly equipped to 
discuss music education on the secondary 
level. He is the Chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Suburban Scholastic Com- 
mittee in Schenectady, Albany and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Director of Choirs of the 
Zion Lutheran Church and a member of 
the Schenectady Symphony Orchestra. This 
article is Mr. Fddy’s fourth contribution to 
the field via Music Journal 
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ping, saying and singing the rhy- 
thms were added to the heel tap- 
ping. Rhythms were put on the 
board, then on the staff as given 
pitches, followed by a development 
of music reading. 

During the rhythmic activity, the 
teacher noticed that Gretchen was 
chewing gum. He told her firmly 
but kindly to wrap her gum in a 
piece of paper and put it in the 
wastebasket. He made as little of 
the matter as possible and went 
right on with the activity. Some 
time later, he explained that the 
class would be taking part in many 
activities in which the chewing of 
gum would be hampering to their 
work so he would expect them to 
come to class with nothing in their 
mouths. During one of the early 
classes, Dan was bothering Jane by 
pulling her pigtail. The teacher re- 
seated him without use of threats or 
even saying why, so that he was not 
in a position to bother her again. 

Some things were gained by the 


observation of this class. At the out- 
set, it was noticed that the junior 
high teacher met his pupils at the 
door of the room with a smile and 
directions the very first time that he 
held the class. He continued this 
pattern until they knew what was 
expected of them. He also gave them 
directions the first day about the 
manner in which he wished them to 
leave the room. He stood at the door 
as they passed, smiling at each, but, 
incidentally, seeing to it that they 
went out in an orderly manner. 

The list of general principles 
teaching music to this age group 
seems to include: 

1. The atmosphere of a mutually 
friendly attitude should be set the 
very first time the teacher meets the 
class. The manner in which he 
greets them should say, “We are go- 
ing to like each other.” 

2. The second thing that he 
should get across, without arousing 
resentment, is “I’m giving the direc- 
tions here and I expect to be 
obeyed.” 

3. Now that a friendly, firm at- 
titude has been demonstrated, in- 
terested participation of the class as 
a whole and individually is care- 
fully nurtured. It is shown this is 
not a “teacher talk, talk, talk” course 
“but a class do, do, do” course. 

4. Lessons have been carefully 
planned so that the two principles 
of unity and variety are satisfied. 
The all-over objectives of the course 
should be kept in mind but the 
element of surprise is an effective 
teaching tool. The change, fren 
time to time, of the manner of pre- 
sentation and the abrupt change, 
without prior warning, to a different 
musical activity or material keeps 
the course interesting and arouses 
curiosity. The class will then dis- 
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courage those that hold up the pro- 
ceedings by talking or fooling be- 
cause the members are anxious to 
see what is coming next and to take 
part in the interesting work. 

5. The teacher tries to foresee dis- 
cipline problems before they arise 
and make the necessary adjustments 
of seating or attitudes to forestall 
them. Possibly, seats are changed. 
Trouble is avoided where possible 
but met resolutely and quickly, if 
it comes. 

6. Although there is a need for 
common rules, the techniques for 
enforcing them are at times fitted 
to the knowledge the teacher has of 
the individual backgrounds and un- 
derstanding of the children in the 
class. 

7. The teacher tries to maintain 
a happy, enjoyable, active class at- 
mosphere with a course packed with 
many interesting things to learn. 

8. The teacher enthusiastically 
presents his subject. Enthusiasm is 
like a cold; it’s catching, it can be 
caught over and over again, and it 
spreads to almost everybody. >>> 


MUSIC IS A DIVIDEND 
(Continued from page 20) 


orchestrations. As a further sugges- 
tion, listen to Manhattan Serenade, 
by Louis Alter, for his various and 
interesting creative mood expres- 
sions. 

Guided listening, especially for the 
student of organ and piano, is in- 
deed full of rich dividends. I know, 
for I have invested everything I 
have, and have received my own 


dividends, which continue to grow | 
in value as I am permitted to share | 


them with my students. >>> 


Essays on Richard Strauss and un- | 
published works by the composer | 


have been collected and edited bv 
Dr. Willi Schuh to form a “Richard 
Strauss Year Book,” the second to 
appear since the composer’s death. 
The publishers are Boosey & Hawkes. 
Bonn. Among the literary contribu- 
tions is an essay by Franz Trenner 
on Strauss’ family background which 
has heretofore been unavailable. 
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Whesic 


LASSEN 
At Devotions Grade 2. .85 


LEBEDEV 
Concerto In One Movement Grade 6 2.00 


MUELLER 
Praeludium, Chorale, Variations 
and Fugue Grade 3 1.50 


OSTRANDER 
Concert Piece in Fugal Style cccsecmnenesmsnmene Grade 4-5 1.50 


(band accompaniment available on rental) 


OSTRANDER 
Sonata in G Minor for Unaccompanied 
Bass Trombone Grade 6 1.50 


(optional piano accompaniment on rental) 


EDITION MUSICUS : NEW YORK 


333 WEST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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News About 
BASOON 


rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr 


The bassoonist can now play with the utmost 


° relaxation and devote his time to the playing & 
a itself rather than the continuous adjustments | a 
that were so time consuming. 
me Special care has been given as to the type | 
Y and processing of the wood. The correct 


og placement and size of tone holes, also the 
exact opening of the keys has given this 


by instrument the most perfect intonation ob- 
ii tainable. Much thought has been given to " 
an the design and construction of this fine bocal. } 

‘ The combination of these improvements has : 

given this instrument a beautiful quality of 

sound. It has an even scale and responds 

u perfectly in all registers. Many coats of hand | 4 

z applied varnish are used to give the finest i 

quality of finish. 
ie PLEASE NOTE: Highest quality of workman- f a 

i ship in key construction, including pads, plus 7. 
ie the finest German triple plated silver. Avail- oe 
a able in ivory or metal ring, black or red .F 
varnish finish. | 

i All of these innovations have removed the | 

Mie bassoon from the old condition requiring the | 
adjustments so often necessary in the past. 

4 STRINGED INSTRU 

ARDSLEY Musical INSTRUMENT 
a 117 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. A vo 4 
‘ For information write Ardsley or contact your local dealers : 

f “How much is the giant economy size?” He 
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Music Can Be Funny 
} 


“Voice and Verse” 


(Milton’s “Sphere-born Harmonious Sisters” ) 


SONNET 


Art of all arts, can earth-born words reveal 
Those chords above time’s evanescent strains? 
In your rapt presence, language bows, to kneel 
Subservient, while yet your song remains. 
Nothing is half so fine as beauty heard; 

To grief-sealed lips grown silent overlong, 
What joy springs from the singing of a bird! 
What solace lies in some remembered song! 
Let then the lyric voice of music soar, 
Falling in tones as soft as silver dew, 

And sweeping through the centuries restore 
Man’s weary hope, and timid faith renew, 
Till Heaven echo in the hearts of men, 

And hark! The morning stars shall sing again! 


—R. R. Ricketts 


AEOLUS 


Wagnerian conductor of the sky, he comes 
Roaring tempestuous music from a cloud 

With wild, unrhythmic, thunder-rolling drums, 
And cymbal-clashing waves on seacliffs proud. 
He moans above where fly the Valkyries, 
Whistles around a rugged, rocky crest; 

Then in diminuendo in the trees 

He sings a nest of baby birds to rest. 


If someone sets a harp upon the ground 
Where he can fan it with his flashing wings, 
As gently as the dawn, and as profound, 
He plays a heart-song on its trembling strings. 
As the fierce shrieks and rolling drum-throbs cease 
Rises a song of comfort and of peace. 
—Clarence Edwin Flynn 


MOUNTAIN MUSIC 


Roaring turbulent cataracts, 
Rumbling cascades, plunging, 
Crackling ice packs, jamming, 
Beat the drums, and clang the 
cymbals 
Of the blaring mountain orchestra. 
Ringing echoes sound the brasses, 
Lofty pine and fir the woodwinds; 
The little rippling streams 
And tiny water-falls 
Strum stringed instrument arpeggios, 
While high peaks majestically direct 
The music of the sun-kissed 
mountain snows. 
—Lennea Umsted 


SHANTIES FROM 
THE SEVEN SEAS 


Shipboard Work-Songs and Songs 
Used as Work-Songs from the Great 
Days of Sail, collected by Stan Hugill 


A rich and extensive collection of shanties from 
many nations, with background details and history 
of these songs. Authentic line drawings help illus- 
trate the manner in which the songs were used. Col- 
lected by one of the last deep-water shanteymen 
during his twenty years at sea. Contains many ex- 
amples of music in its 624 pages. $12.00 


MUSIC FOR 
FAMILY FUN 


By Harriot Buxton Barbour 


A clear and readable pr tati of the many 
ways of enjoying music at home, through listening, 
singing and playing a variety of instruments. The 
author is an experienced teacher who combines 
knowledge with imagination so skillfully that even 
the smallest member of the family will enjoy partici- 
pating. 192 pages containing 35 diagrams, examples 
of music and a bibliography. $3.95 


YOU CAN 
TEACH MUSIC 


By Paul Wentworth Mathews 


dad 


An extensively revised and exp new edition of 
this highly successful handbook for the classroom 
teacher. Transcending limited musical knowledge, it 
offers the teacher practical help and explicit guid- 
ance for making music a part of the school’s pro- 
gram, shows how to bring hesitant singers into 
group activities and introduces myriads of new 
musical adventures. A special highlight of this new 
edition is a thorough chapter on the piano by Mary 
Jarman Nelson. Helpful suggestions for grades K-6; 
224 pages illustrated with 22 photos and examples 
of music, $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON, 300 Park Ave. S., N. Y. 


MUSIC JOURNAL PHOTO SERIES. 


4 Complete Sets on Individual Cards, 
Good for Bulletin-Boards, 
Scrap-Books and Framing .. . 


* AMERICAN COMPOSERS — 1957 Series 


(40 Photos to the Set) $1.50 
* COMPOSERS AND PERFORMERS 

1958 Series (60 Photos to the Set) $2.50 
* MUSICAL ENTERTAINERS — 1959 Series 

(50 Photos to the Set) $2.50 
* SYMPHONIC CONDUCTORS — 1960 Series 

(54 Photos to the Set) $2.50 


(each picture accompanied by a practical biography) 


MUSIC JOURNAL, 157 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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A Sacred Choral 


CRAWFORD GATES 


VERY young American com- 

poser has been pricked on oc- 
casion by the somewhat improbable 
thought of ho.’ nice it would be to 
be approached with a major com- 
mission or invitation to compose a 
work for Jarge orchestra and chorus 
which would get performed profes- 
sionally, or at least competently, and 
be heard by a wide audience. The 
practical reality is that with rare 
exceptions large choral-orchestral 
works by young American composers 
have a dim chance of being per- 
formed at all, much less being com- 
missioned in the first place. 

But in a contemporary American 
musical scene that sees performances 
(frequently only one) by the young 
‘and the unknown limited largely to 
chamber music, I had the unique 
experience of being invited to com- 
pose a major choral-orchestral work 
which I knew in advance would be 
recorded and performed, not once, 
but many times, to a sizeable annual 
audience, over an extended number 
of years. The uniqueness of this in- 
vitation caused an excitement for me 
and an anxious anticipation for 
work which I am sure can be espe- 
cially appreciated by my colleague 
composers. 


Crawford Gates is Chairman of the Mu- 
sic Department of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, from which institution he received an 
M.A., later earning a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. An active conductor, 
Dr. Gates has composed over 220 original 
works and 290 arrangements, winning the 
1955 Max Wald Memorial Fund competi- 
tion with his First Symphony. He gener- 
ously shares his own success story made 
possible by a commission from the First 
Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints to compose a score for 
the annual Hill Cumorah Pageant, held in 
Palmyra, New York. The 1961 spectacle is 
set for August 2-5 
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The invitation was to compose a 
choral-orchestral score of major pro- 
portions and of serious content for 
the pageant, America’s Witness for 
Christ, performed annually at the 
Hill Cumorah near Palmyra, New 
York, by the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. The invitation 
was extended by the pageant’s di- 
rector, Dr. Harold I. Hansen, Chair- 
man of the Drama and Speech De- 
partment at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. This religious event portrays 
incidents from the Bible and the 
Book of Mormon. More than 100,000 
spectators from all over the United 
States come to see this colorful pres- 
entation, performed for three nights 
in August. 


Live Music Needed 


Dr. Hansen and [| discussed the 
problem of a musical score to the 
pageant he had been directing and 
modifying with new yearly improve- 
ments since 1937 (except for war 
years). He had been dissatisfied with 
the recorded musical background 
score he had been using up to that 
time which was derived from stand- 
ard symphonic repertoire. 

While each excerpt chosen was ap- 
propriate to the mood of the scene 
to which it was assigned, each, never- 
theless, had programmatic connota- 
tions apart from the Book of Mor- 
mon story which was unfolded 
through the Pageant’s scenes or, as 
in the case of non-programmatic ex- 
cerpts chosen, was esthetically inap- 
propriate. 

He asked me to prepare a score, pre- 
sumably to be ready for the 1954 pro- 
duction. He subsequently arranged 
to have his invitation endorsed by 
the First Presidency of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 


Salt Lake City with an accompanying 
budget sufficient for obtaining a five- 
track stereophonic tape recording of 
the work to be done by professional! 
personnel and facilities. 

This budget included the services 
of the 80-member Utah Symphony 
Orchestra of Salt Lake City for a 
week of recording sessions in the 
famous Salt Lake Mormon Taber- 
nacle, the combined choirs of Brig- 
ham Young University, recording en- 
gineers, use of a five-channel stereo- 
phonic Ampex recorder, budget for 
copying, reproducing of orchestral 
scores and parts of large dimension, 
and the printing of choral scores for 
the large combined choir. 

The cost of live music would be 
financially prohibitive as admission 
to the pageant is free. Also, present- 
ing live music out-of-doors would 
present high-fidelity problems. For 
these reasons, Dr. Hansen decided 
to prepare a first-rate stereophonic 
recording. (To transmit the music, 
a five-channel sound system was to 
be installed among the trees on the 
slope of the hill, using three loud- 
speakers measuring 7 x 7 feet at the 
mouth and 9 feet deep.) With the 
budget approved, the Utah Sym- 
phony and BYU choirs booked for 
recording, the project took on a 
great excitement. 
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I had secretly hoped for such an 
opportunity from the days of my 
first association with this sacred 
drama, which was in the summer of 
1941, at its last production prior to 
World War II. I was then a 19-year 
old missionary for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and 
had come to Palmyra along with 
many other L.D.S. missionaries in 
the East to participate in the Pag- 
eant. During the nights on the hill 
when final rehearsals were in prog- 
ress I thought of how thrilling it 
might be to compose a musical score 
to this drama that would under- 
score the impact and deep impres- 
sions made by the story that was 
unfolding on those grassy and 
wooded slopes. Twelve years after 
this first secret hope, the reality was 
mine. 

Though Dr. Hansen had hoped 
for completion and recording of the 
new score in time for the 1954 pro- 
duction, time was not available to 
complete it that quickly, due to my 
duties on the music faculty of Brig- 
ham Young University, the comple- 
tion of my Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and miscellane- 
ous conducting assignments. Some 
smal] composing and arranging com- 
missions further prevented the 
score’s completion the ensuing year. 

As I began composing, I tried to 
inject more than might ordinarily be 
expected of a “background” score 
or “incidental music.” J tried to set 
up first a structure of solidly con- 
ceived thematic materials, symbolic 
of the personalities of the main char- 
acters and situations in the Pageant 
(the Leitmotiv technique), and this 
took considerable time itself, for 
version after version of these motifs 
and thematic elements were dis- 
carded as not possessing sufficient 
dignity or depth, particularly on 
selection of a thematic element to 
symbolize the Christ. Great masters 
have wrestled with this problem, so 
those of us on the other end of the 
compositional continuum might ex- 
pect to find extreme difficulty in the 
subtle and intangible factors affect- 
ing the creation of this type of mo- 
tive. 

The second set of problems was 
involved in form. Since the Christ 
was the central figure of the pageant, 
the developmental use of the sym- 
bolic musical theme through the 
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movements of the whole musical 
score seemed to me to suggest that 
the over-all structure would become 
a large multi-movement cyclic sym- 
phony for orchestra and chorus. 
Though none of the movements used 
sonata-allegro form, several em- 
ployed rondo forms, variation forms 
including one 14-minute movement 
which was a double theme (two 
principal themes) and a series oi 
alternating variations. 

One movement became an _ ex- 
tended but quite exact canon for 
orchestra, while others employed 
many contrapuntal devices such as 
fugal exposition, fugato, imitation, 
stretto and other thematic develop- 
mental techniques. Other movements 
created their own formal] design, dif- 
fering from the conventional “forms” 
but each adhering to its own formal 
logic. Form was a prime considera- 
tion in the composition of this work, 
both interior design of the separate 
movements and the architectonics 
of the entire work. 

Though there was some prelimi- 
nary reading of the movements as 
early as October 1954 by the BYU 
Symphony Orchestra, the real con- 
centration of the work did not get 
fully in flow until the summer of 
1955. From then until March 1957, 
when the recording dates were finally 
set, every free hour in evenings, Sat- 
urdays and so-called holidays and 
vacation periods was devoted to the 
painstaking work of “sketches,” full 
orchestrations, vocal scores and proof- 
reading the copy work of a staff of 
music copyists and proof-readers. My 
own time over the three and one-half 
year period was a total of 2,350 
hours. The musical score was one 
hour and seventeen minutes long 
and consumed 286 full orchestral 


score pages. 

The opening recording session was 
Monday, March 18, 1957, in The 
Salt Lake Tabernacle. Three of the 
BYU combined choirs (A Cappella 
Choir under Newell B. Weight, and 
Men’s and Women’s Choruses under 
Norman Gulbrandsen) had memor- 
ized the choral parts of the score 
and had gone up in buses a week 
earlier to become accustomed to the 
unusual acoustics of the empty Tab- 
ernacle. On Monday night all were 
on hand. The instrumentation of the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra for this 
event included 12 woodwinds, 12 
brass, harp, celesta, piano, organ, 
timpani, and 3 percussion players, 
(we used 5 players on two kinetic 
movements), plus the usual comple- 
ment of strings and, of course, the 
mixed choirs. 

In one movement we used two 
new percussion instruments, first 
used by one of my former teachers, 
Dr. Ernst Toch, in his Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Third Symphony. The first 
is the “rotarian,” an octagonal box 
full of croquet balls and steel mar- 
bles which gives a thunderous cas- 
cading effect. The second is the “his- 
ser,” a carbon dioxide tank under 
high pressure, which emits a cre- 
scendo of hissing sound. 

The engineers had set up the 
microphones for five-channe] stereo- 
phonic pick-up and they continued 
to adjust and experiment with them 
during the first part of our rehearsal- 
recording session. 

I received the invitation to con- 
duct the recording session with these 
combined facilities, made _ possible 
by the gracious and active co-opera- 
tion of Maurice Abravanel, musical 
director and conductor of the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra, along with his 
administrative staff, all of whom 
were wonderfully helpful. 

Our recording sessions continued 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings 
and Saturday morning. Three were 
largely devoted to the seven move- 
ments requiring combined chorus 
and orchestra, Saturday morning we 
saved for the 12 movements (some 
only 2 or 3 minutes long) that re 
quired orchestra alone. It was a re 
markable experience. We would re- 
hearse a movement once. I would 
extend my interpretive suggestions, 
polish a phrase, clean up an entrance 
or exit, or a point of balance or tex 
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ture, then we would record. We did 
five shorter movements in a row, 
after which, because of unusual ex- 
cellence in the reading, grins ap- 
peared on the faces of the orchestra 
members as the red light went out 
showing us that part of the work 
had been completed. 

I had titled the score Music for 
the Hill Cumorah Pageant and, be- 
cause of subsequent modifications of 
the pageant script since 1957, the 
tapes of the music have had to be 
further edited. A concert version of 
the original has been pre- 
pared, including 16 of the original 
movements now grouped in five ma- 
jor sections to meet my original con- 
ception of a multi-movement free 
cyclic symphony. This has been per- 
formed in Salt Lake City, Ogden 
and Provo under the title Scenes from 
the Book of Mormon, Symphony No. 
2 (for orchestra, chorus and narra- 
tor), with the Utah Symphony, BYU 
A Cappella Choir (prepared by 
Newell B. Weight), Dr. Hansen as 
narrator, and myself as conductor. 
This concert series was followed by 
a new recording session in Salt Lake 
designed for releasing the musical 
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work to the public in stereo and 
monaural disc and tape recordings 
through the Extention Division of 
Brigham Young University. 

Finally, on a sultry night in Au- 
gust in 1957, my wife and I sat in 
an audience of some 30,000 in a 
meadow before the huge slope of 


Hill Cumorah in the Finger Lakes 
Region of western New York. This 
was the climax and the consumma- 
tion of my dreams, hopes and aspira- 
tions for three and a half years—the 
ultimate yearning of every com- 
poser—the first public performance 
of a major work. DDD 


THE CIVIC ORCHESTRA ON TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 40) 


ance (when the full orchestra was 
presented). 

The foregoing general format 
proved capable of infinite variety. 
One of the 1958-59 programs, for 
instance, presented Sylvia Eversole 
as soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini. A 
“skeleton” orchestra was utilized for 
this telecast, since the program was 
to be concerned with the variation 
as a formal procedure. Included in 
the “fringe” discussion were bio- 
graphical data on Rachmaninoff and 
Paganini, the latter’s influence on 
musicians such as Liszt, Schumann 
and Berlioz, and the employment 
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Boundless Mercy 
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return this AD for complimentary copies 
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of the Dies Irae. Key variations were 
selected, briefly discussed by the an- 
alyst and soloist and then performed 
by soloist and ensemble. The work 
proved rich in opportunity to pre- 
sent symphonic devices such as the 
“germ motive,” augmentation, in- 
version, etc., while its style provided 
instantaneous popular appeal. (Rach- 
maninoff is no stranger to Tin Pan 
Alley.) 

“A colossal masterpiece of instru- 
mentation,’ commented Tschaikow- 
sky in reference to the Spanish Ca- 
price of Rimsky-Korsakov. Indeed its 
virtuoso requirements make it most 
rewarding in investigating the art of 
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orchestrauon. The telecast present- 
ing this work focused on the char- 
acteristics of the various instruments 
both as individual voices and as 
members of their respective choirs. 
The piece also served as a vehicle for 
the introduction of key members of 
the orchestra to the TV audience in 
a natural and casual manner. 

The first and second movements of 
Dvorak’s Symphony “From the New 
World” provided excellent material 
for illustration of the “sonata alle- 
gro” and “ternary” forms respective- 
ly. “Cyclic” usage as a unifying de- 
vice was demonstrated, and the rich 
and colorful harmonic treatment, 
particularly in the “Largo,” was uti- 
lized as an example of the late ro- 
mantic style. 

To the layman the problem of 
hearing a fugue in all its aspects is 
difficult and sometimes frightening. 
A happy discovery to aid in the 
solution of this problem was made 
in the Prelude and Quadruple Fugue 
of Alan Hovhaness. The work con- 
tains little of the complexity so often 
found in the music of our time. 


Rather, its thematic material is sim- 
ple, direct, and abounds in sharp 
contrast in character. Its develop- 
ment is natural and logical and lends 
itself to analysis with remarkable 
ease. ‘In fact, its “easy-to-listen-to” 
qualities should eliminate for all 
time that half-serious definition of 
a fugue as “a composition in which 
the theme keeps coming in and the 
audience keeps walking out.” 

Sequence in this program con- 
sisted of analysis of the exposition 
of the first fugal subject, the individ- 
ual voices first presented in solo 
followed by combinations of voices— 
i.e., subject (solo); answer (solo); 
counter-subject (solo); answer plus 
counter-subject, and so forth, fol- 
lowed by a full performance of the 
first fugue. Second, third and fourth 
subjects were then played, each in 
turn added to the first. A full per- 
formance of the work closed the 
program. 

The foregoing examples are drawn 
at random from the series and serve 
to demonstrate the great variety in 
emphasis which may be achieved in 
a program of this type. Twelve tele- 


casts are planned for the current 
season, with confidence in their con- 
tinuing power to attract new sub- 
scribers, to enlarge the present audi- 
ence and to enrich the musical life 
of the community. America today is 
producing first-rate musica] perform- 
ers and organizations, both profes- 
sional and amateur. Its current prob- 
lem is not one of production, but of 
consumption. Every product needs 
its consumer, and musical art is no 
exception. Since World War II our 
country has made remarkable strides 
in the organization of civic orches- 
tras. If these are to survive and more 
ground is to be won, it will be nec- 
essary to recruit greater numbers of 
people to the cause of fine music. 
In these days of the “hard sell,” 
Madison Avenue realizes that 
one cannot the consumer 
to seek out the product. The musical 
fraternity might profit by the lesson 
without the sacrifice of either deco- 
rum or dignity. Television provides 
a splendid opportunity to put the 
civic orchestra into the homes, minds 
and hearts of a vast potential audi- 
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CARL ORFF’S MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 34) 


He thinks that music’s growth in his- 
tory is re-enacted in every human 
being, a musical ontogenesis repeat- 
ing the corresponding phylogenesis. 
The past, to him, is not a graveyard 
to be left alone, but inherited treas- 
ure to be used at will. In short, he is 
convinced that music here and now 
is less determined by new discoveries 
than by its roots deep down in the 
past, in the subconscious mind, in- 
dividual or collective. 

Orff seems to have realized all that 
during his tenure as musical director 
of the Guentherschule in Munich, a 
studio for modern dance inspired by 
Mary Wigman. That was a most 
unusual enterprise. The students 
were required to study music and 
dancing on an equal footing; they 
formed their own orchestra, they 
doubled as dancers and musicians 
during one and the same perform- 
ance, they were capable of improvis- 
ing movements and melodies in turn. 
Che results were magnificent, almost 
magical. Music was not an accom- 
paniment any more; it seemed to 
create the dance; sounds and move- 
ment were manifestations of the 
same impulses. This was made possi- 
ble only by restricting and simplify- 
ing, by stressing rhythm and melody, 
particularly pentatonic melody. The 
orchestra, so-called, consisted of re- 
corders, viols, bells, glockenspiels, 
xylophones and every known kind 
of drum; small portative organs were 
on one end of the scale, double- 
headed Indian drums on the other. 
Che instruments on the stage looked 
like an illustration from a mediaeval 
manuscript, the Cantigas de Santa 
Maria perhaps. Because of its rhyth- 
mical vitality the music sounded 
most modern (all this happened 
thirty years ago); it also had a d’s- 
tinctly archaic flavor, but one didn’t 
mind it; one had the feeling that 
something was brought to life here 
that should never have been fon 
gotten. 

It must have occurred to Orff that 
such music-making was eminently 
suitable for the stage,—also that it 
had great pedagogical value. He 
moved in both directions. Carmina 
Burana, Der Mond, Die Kluge, Anti- 
gonae, Oedipus were successive at- 
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Carl Orff 
~Photo by Karl Rauer, AMP 


tempts to realize his vision of musical 
theatre. And the Schulwerk (bearing 
the subtitle’ “Music for Children’) 
is the repositorium of his pedagogical 
intuitions, of his experiences as a 
teacher. His Music for Children 
sounds very much like his music for 
grown-ups; there is no dividing line 
between the Schulwerk pieces and 
the Carmina, for instance. They are 
branches of the same tree, identical 
in style and fired by the same con- 
victions. 

It isn’t easy to give a synopsis of 
the Schulwerk in a paragraph or two, 
but it is certainly worth trying. For 
Orff there exists a natural order of 
musical elements, a hierarchy that 
must be respected by the teacher. He 
certainly believes in Buelow’s dictum 
“in the beginning was rhythm.” 
Rhythm is the strongest of all the 
elements intimately connected with 
movement and with speech patterns 
as well. Melody develops out of 
rhythm. It is pentatonic at first, mov- 
ing slowly toward major and from 
there to minor, gradually repeating 
its growth in history. Harmony is 
not a given entity; it is the final 
outcome of a carefully planned de- 
velopment that starts with ostinatz, 
bourdons and parallel motion remi- 
niscent of organa. Rhythmica] pat- 
terns, melodies and ostinato figures 
are tried out on instruments simple 
enough to be handled by a small 
child, but difficult enough to be taken 


seriously—recorders, xylophones, me- 
tallophones, gambas, tympani and 
drums. Great stress is laid on im- 
provisation, on the invention of 
rhythms, melodies and ostinato fig- 
ures; ready-made learning is to be 
avoided at all cost. What counts are 
the child’s spontaneous reactions, the 
free play of creative activity. 

These psychological insights and 
pedagogical precepts are incorporat- 
ed in the published volumes of the 
Schulwerk (Music for Children, by 
Car] Orff and Gunild Keetman, Eng- 
lish Adaptation by Doreen Hall and 
Arnold Walter, Schott’s Soehne, 
Mainz) but in a most peculiar way. 
Orff does not argue his point of view, 
he does not explain or persuade; he 
simply presents a collection of care- 
fully guided pieces which are handed 
to the teacher, exempli gratia, so to 
speak, and with the injunction to do 
likewise. This mode of doing things 
is not easy on the reader. There is 
also the matter of the texts chosen 
by Orff—beautiful texts, chosen with 
impeccable taste, but unlikely to 
overcome the language barriers and 
rather difficult to translate. Apart 
from obvious material such as chil- 
dren’s songs, nursery rhymes and 
singing games, he uses proverbs, say- 
ings, weather rules, religious poetry 
and fairy tales, he is particularly 
fond of the Wunderhornlieder, 
which fascinated Germany from 
Goethe to Mahler. All these verses 
are simple and strong, they are tradi- 
tional in the best sense of the term, 
they appeal to the imagination and 
are a pass-key to the dreamland of 
fantasy. But they are difficult to 
translate; some, perhaps, shouldn't 
be translated at all; it might be 
better if the teacher using the book 
found substitutes and equivalents in 
his own language and his own lit- 
erary tradition. 

Does this detract from the value 
of Orff’s work? I hardly think so. It 
adds to the difficulties of using Orff’s 
approach, but Music for Children is 
not easy to use in any case. It is not 
a book that can be followed mechan- 
ically, a method that can be applied, 
or a primer that can be memorized. 
It is merely a guide for a teacher who 
believes that Orff’s way of teaching 
music is the right way,—who knows 
that the slow creation of tonal space 
and musical awareness in a child is 
more important than anything else 
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that can be taught or learned. Such 
a teacher will have enough imagina- 
tion to re-create what Orff has done 
—by composing, improvising, adapt- 
ing, by choosing poetry, finding in 
new surroundings, in a different 
language, what Orff found in his. 
This is a hard assignment, certainly. 
It is also a great challenge. And it 
is precisely what we mean by a crea- 
tive approach, a beautiful concept 
that is talked about a great deal but 
rarely brought to life. 

Orff’s Schulwerk may not be a fool- 
proof method or a ready-made sys- 
tem; it is nevertheless the embodi- 
ment of thoughts that hang together; 
one cannot use it in bits and pieces. 
It is conceivable that one may change 
the words, the music, the scoring 
even—but one cannot change the 
sequence of the rhythmic, melodic 
and harmonic development without 
destroying the pedagogical value of 
the work. A teacher, for instance, 
who had no patience with pentatonic 
improvisation or felt that tonic and 
dominant chords could be taken for 
granted from the outset would be 
wasting his time on the Schulwerk. 
We can either teach as we were 
taught ourselves, starting with a 
ready-made style, with 18th-century 
tunes and chords in dominant rela- 
tionship; or we can begin at the 
beginning and build slowly so that 
music is not put into the child, but 
grows in it and with it. Art teachers 
have learned 


teachers should be incapable of do- 
ing the same. There must be some, 
at least, who are longing to abandon 


the old routines and all the super- | 


ficial tricks of the trade in current 
use; for those Orff’s Schulwerk will 
be a godsend. >>> 


The faculty for the 1961 season 
of the Aspen, Colorado, Music Festi- 
val and Music Schoo] will include 
Adele Addison, Hans Hotter, the 
Juilliard String Quartet, Rosina 
Lhevinne, Darius Milhaud, Zara 


Nelsova, Eudice Shapiro, Izler Solo- | 
Jennie | 


mon, Roman Totenberg, 
Tourel, Grant Johannesen, Beve- 
ridge Webster, Leopold Simoneau, 
Walter Trampler, 
and Robert Nagel. The Music School 
will open on June 26, 1961 for 
period of nine weeks. 
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to use a similar ap- | 
proach; it is hard to see why music | 
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| standards. 


FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
(Continued from page 10) 


point in their history. 

Since our mass communication or- 
gans are almost entirely in the hands 
of commercial interests, programs 
are geared for “popular” consump- 
tion. The opposite is true of Stand 
Records, and should be the case with 
the National Cultural Center; we 
can both do something about artistic 
Taste needs to be culti- 


vated and the distinct difference be- | 


tween art and entertainment pointed 
out. This difference is no detriment 
to entertainment, but is apparent in 
the vastness of its audience and its 
social purpose, as opposed to the 
very instructive effect of the “pure” 
arts in strengthening our 
fibre, developing our sensibilities, 
cultivating our perspective and de- 
lighting our souls. 


moral | 


Both the Center and “Stand” will | 


be showcases for the music of Amer- 


ica, and should seek out and sponsor 


composers, dramatists, poets and per- 


forming artists in order to be van- | 
guards of our cultural life. They 


should magnify our rich national 
tradition, making Americans aware 


of their regional diversity, from the | 


ballads of the northern lumberjacks 
to the chanteys of Cape Cod fisher- 
men, the songs of West Virginia and 


| Pennsylvania miners and the laments 


of Texas cowboys. 

The suggestions and interest of 
the musical audience will be wel- 
come indeed. We must not be too 
concerned with the mistakes of the 
past or the glorious future, but be 
content to recognize the present need 


and stand united in the promotion | 


of the American music and musicians 


of today. >>> 


W. H. Auden and Chester Kall- 
man, the authors of the libretto for 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, 
have again joined forces on the 
libretto for Hans Werner Henze’s 
Elegy for Young Lovers. The new 


| opera will have its premiére perform- 
| ance at the Schwetzingen Festival in 
| May, 1961, by the Bavarian State 


pera. 
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> In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


N any discussion of art, and particularly of mu- 
sic, the word “inspiration” is bound to appear 
sooner or later. It is the one factor that cannot 
be explained or analyzed successfully, but if it is 
present, practically everyone recognizes it in time. 
The technique of music can be studied, in 
theory and in practice, and almost anyone can 
acquire some “appreciation” of the subtleties of 
rhythm, melody, harmony, tone color and form. 
Fortunately even this basic knowledge is not strict- 
ly necessary for the honest enjoyment of some 
type of music, and an adequate “taste” may be 
developed by the mere process of being exposed 
to compositions of al] kinds. But “inspiration” 
still remains an almost insoluble riddle. 

Why should a certain progression of tones produce an emotional thrill, 
perhaps even a definite feeling of excitement, exaltation or sadness, when 
the same tones in a different order or rhythmic pattern have no effect what- 
ever on the average listener? The impression of inevitability actually enters 
into human reactions to so-called “melodic inspiration” and this again is 
impossible to explain or analyze. 


HE word “inspire” means literally “to breathe into”, and the related 

noun “spirit”, from the same Latin root, implies the breath of life, a 
mysterious reality not of this world, something apart from the physical or 
even the mental, in short what is generally called “the soul.” To the artist 
in general, as well as to primitive man, there is no difficulty in believing in 
the direct communication of a mysterious instinct, often called a “divine 
afflatus,” which results in the phenomenon ultimately recognized as “in- 
spiration.”” Composers like Handel, Haydn and Beethoven never hesitated 
to credit their successful creations to the divine influence of God Himself, 
and this belief has been shared by many an artist of less pronounced 
religious faith. The mystery remains, regardless of any explanation. 

Assuming that the great inspirations of music and art in general can 
properly be considered expressions of true Divinity, how is one to regard the 
countless “inevitabilities” of minor significance? Can one apply the word 
“inspiration” to a perfect folk-song, a Strauss waltz, a Foster melody, even 
a popular hit which has proved its permanence? 


T may perhaps be fairly claimed that any work of art that definitely 

carries out the intention of its creator and transfers that ideal to the 
unprejudiced observer has a right to be called “inspired.” Such an effect 
is obviously easier to achieve on a smal] scale than in a work of substantial 
proportions. It is often said that at certain points in an opera, an oratorio 
or a symphony the coinposer’s “inspiration flagged.” This may sot seriously 
affect the appeal of the work as a whole. In fact, it would be difficult to name 
any musical composition that can honestly be considered “inspired” from 
start to finish. 

The important point is still the common reaction of millions to what 
impresses them, perhaps subconsciously, as “inevitable.” If a composer in- 
tends merely to write an effective song, or a little piano piece, and accom- 
plishes this to the complete satisfaction of the listener, he should not be 
deprived of the credit for “inspiration” even though his achicvement is 
on a very modest scale. If he has produced what he intended, and the result 
is consistently recognized as exactly “right,” there need be no argument as 
to just how this was accomplished. >>> 
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“SOUNDS OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 18) 


on the river, and a scene on Main 
Street, in a time span of about 30 
years from 1885 to 1915. These, with 
three “photo essays” would give us 
both the specifics and the generali- 
ties we were seeking. 

It was then my job to decide how 
best to set these in words and music. 
Although many approaches were pos- 
sible, it seemed to me that the mood 
we were trying to evoke could best 
be attained by original music, quot- 
ing from or adapting familiar music 
from time to time for special effects. 
The words should be striking and 
evocative, but they shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to dominate at any point. 

At the same time, we decided that 
our concept of the whole show re- 
quired stress on group performances 
rather than on individuals. There- 
fore we decided to present the music 
more through a chorus than through 
soloists and to present the scenes 
primarily through the medium of 
dance. 


Meaning in Music 


The results, I think, are both 
novel and exciting. We typify the 
river, for instance, through the fun 
a small boy can have in an island, 
a tree house and a cave. You'll see 
young Scott Lane on his raft to his 
island, climbing his tree house and 
fearfully exploring his cave. But the 
full meaning comes out only in com- 
bination with chorus, unseen, as it 
sings about all three, and his actions 
follow the feeling of the words rather 
than their exact sense. 

The scene on Main Street shows 
the use of familiar material. The 
scene is the fire brigade’s celebration, 
and dancers Gene Nelson, Jacques 
d’Amboise and the Earl Twins put 
on a colorful exhibition of exuber- 
ance while the chorus sings Chris 
Smith’s Ballin’ the Jack which, writ- 
ten in 1913, fits exactly into the 
period. We close the scene with a 
grand parade down Disneyland’s 
Main Street with the chorus doing 
a reprise of This Day Is Your Day 
(an original song given earlier in 
the scene) in counterpoint to the 
band playing the familiar final strain 
of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Another use of familiar material 


is shown in the western segment. 
Here I used the time-honored tune 
of Frankie and Johnnie with new 
words as The Ballad of Bessie and 


Tessie for a dance story by Gene 
Nelson and the Earl Twins. This 
dance, and all the dances in The 


Sounds of America, were created by 
Hermes Pan. 

The “train to yesterday” segment 
shows still another way I used fa- 
miliar material, in the form of “quo- 
tations,” or just plain snatches, if 
you will. As the train passes the 
Grand Canyon, you'll hear several 
bars of Ferde Grofé’s On the Trail, 
and when it arrives at the “land of 
let’s pretend” for a dance by Jacques 
d’Amboise and Ruth Earl, there are 
passages from well-loved songs from 
some of the Disney movies. 

Throughout most of The Sounds 
of America I have used modern 
rather than traditional harmonic 
and rhythmic idioms. This gives a 
contrapuntal effect against the peri- 
od scenes, the ear getting a modern 
impression while the eye gets a peri- 
od or traditional impression. Syn- 
copation and cross rhythm help to 
give a forward pace and a generation 
of excitement to the whole show. 

The production problems we faced 
were fascinating, even if aggravat- 
ing at times. Except for The Ballad 
of Bessie and Tessie, all the scenes 
are outdoors, and recording music in 
the open air leaves much to be de- 
sired. Since the chorus is unseen 
most of the time, co-ordinating the 
action in front of the camera with 
chorus and orchestra behind the 
camera, particularly when the scene 
moves a couple of blocks as it does 
on Main Street, would be a moun- 
mental and time-consuming job. 

Our solution was pre- and post- 
recording. We pre-recorded all the 
chorus elements with only piano and 
rhythm accompaniment. The Disney- 
land scenes were then shot on video 
tape in synchronization to this re- 
cording. The shots for the photo es- 
says were made on film by Irving 
Jacoby all over Disneyland, but with 
sound effects only. 

Then when the entire production, 
both film and tape, was cut to- 
gether into final form, I made the 
final score, rehearsed the orchestra 
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and then made the orchestra sound 
track in the studio in synchroniza- 
tion. As a result, we achieved top 
recording quality. Since the music 
runs throughout the entire show, 
this is highly important. 

Our work on The Sounds of Amer- 


ica sounds so simple and easy. It | 


was anything but. Trying for what I 
felt to be exactly the right effect at 
the right places, I wrote and laid 
aside enough music for another hour- 
long musical. Material that sounded 
great at the piano sometimes just 
wouldn’t “play,” when translated 
into our terms in Disneyland. There 
were long hours of rehearsals, many 
of them at night after the park was 
closed—and nights in southern Cali- 
fornia can get cold. 

But all that’s behind us now. The 
Sounds of America will go on the air 
on February 17, and all of us who 
worked on it are convinced that it 
will mark one more step forward in 
the presentation of music on 


television. >>> 


OPERA’S DEVELOPMENT 
IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 28) 
the State using young artists. Such 
“grass roots” are the opening wedge 
to the uninitiated and will make it 


| possible eventually for companies 


like the New York City Opera to 
tour with a large orchestra, fully 
trained personnel, and all the other 
accoutrements of integrated per- 


| formances. 


But I would also go one step be- 


yond and say that opera will never 


really “catch on” in America until 
Americans have written a great many 
more operas that carry their convic- 
tion of the operatic form to the peo- 


_ ple. Certainly we have made an 


important start in this direction with 
the New York City Opera Com- 
pany’s seasons devoted to American 
opera in New York and with the 


“national” tour of some of these 
works in the Spring of 1960. Rarely 
have I seen so much spontaneous 


excitement as greeted these works; 
the hushed tension and recognition 
in a Southern city at the revival 


| scene in Susannah; the hanging on 
| to every word by audiences who had 
| never “heard” the drama in an 
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| opera. My only regret is that we were 


able to visit only twenty cities de- 
| spite the requests by so many more, 
but even twenty would have been 
_ impossible without the generous help 
| of the Ford Foundation. 

The consequences of these seasons 
have been extremely gratifying, for 
the Ford Foundation is continuing 


atic art. Through a program of 
grants, the four major opera com- 
panies (Metropolitan, New York 


| 
| 
in its efforts to foster a native oper- 


| City Opera, San Francisco and Chi- 


cago Lyric) have been able to com- 


| mission new operas by American 
| composers and these will be_per- 


formed as part of their regular sea- 


| sons. To me, this has been the one 


big positive step in creating a cul- 


| tural environment for opera in 


America. The crucial question re- 
mains: will Americans accept it, 
thrive on it and make it their own? 


Towards this end there is much 


| to be done. Music educators must 


be the first to take a new view of 


| opera, and bring this freshness and 


beauty into the lives of the children 
they teach. It is during the impres- 
sionable period of growing up that 


TV NEEDS 
(Continued from page 11) 


our great violinists have been Mischa 
Elman, Joyce Flissler, Ivry Gitlis, 
Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhin and 
Isaac Stern, with the youthful Lorin 
Hollander introduced at the piano 
and the veteran Andrés Segovia with 
his guitar. We pioneered in showing 
the First Piano Quartet to a tele- 
vision audience, and as early as 1953 
we gave our viewers a large part of 
Bizet’s Carmen directly from the 


| stage of the Metropolitan Opera 


House, with Max Rudolf conducting 
such artists as Cesare Siepi, Risé 
Stevens, Roberta Peters, Richard 
Tucker and Robert Merrill. 

Aside from the general satisfaction 
of serving great music as practically 
as possible, there are many individu- 
al thrills worth recalling in the mu- 
sical life of the Ed Sullivan Show 


| since 1948. Some of the greatest re- 


sulted from that widely publicized 
tour of Russia not so long ago. 
“Tere we presented a real variety 
program, combining serious mu- 
sicians with popular entertainers and 


opera really becomes a part of one’s 
life. It is rarely successfully super- 
imposed as a shiny veneer later on. 
In Vienna, for example, interest in 
opera scores is as natural for a child 
as an interest in baseball scores is 
here. I saw Carmen when I was three, 
and from then until I left Vienna I 
was a “regular” at the Staatsoper, 
getting in as part of the claque when 
my allowance ran out. I would like 
to see opera made easily available 
to my children and to all American 
children. 

Hopefully the Federal government 
will eventually take a genuine inter- 
est in the performing arts and opera 
will be subsidized. In order to con- 
vince enough legislators, however, 
there must be demand from the 
“grass roots.” This will only come 
when we have planted enough seeds. 


Tri-State Music Festival, the larg- 
est annual music festival in the 
Southwest, will present its 29th an- 
nual edition from May 4 to 6 in 
Enid, Oklahoma. Eminent orchestral 
musicians will present clinics and 
performances. 


GOOD MUSIC 


opening the eyes and ears of Soviet 
citizens to the diversity of American 
talent. 

It is fair to say that this variety 
show reached an audience not previ- 
ously encountered by our orchestras 
and individual artists. The latter 
performed in comparatively small 
auditoriums, for listeners represent- 
ing the embassies and Russia’s out- 
standing musicians and “diplomats.” 
They seldom or never came down to 
the level of the common people, who 
were deliberately left in total ignor- 
ance of what the United States had 
to offer in the way of pure entertain- 
ment. 

During our all too short visit we 
played to at least 250,000 Com- 
munists, in such places as Gorky 
Park’s Green Theatre, sometimes 
with as many as 14,000 every-day 
men, women and children in a single 
audience. They came armed with 
flowers, and after every group some 
of them, particularly the youngsters, 
would come up to the stage to pre- 
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sent them to the performers. They 
did not wait for the end of a pro- 
gram, as we do, but showed their 
appreciation all the way through, a 
novel experience for most of us. The 
Russian artists themselves were al- 
ways most friendly and co-operative. 

Risé Stevens again proved her 
skill and popularity as a_ singer, 
learning to deliver “Getting to Know 
You” in the Russian language, along 
with other specialties. The beautiful 
tenor voice of Charles K. L. Davis 
always made a deep impression, as 
did the soprano of Margaret Tynes, 
who emerged as a true good will 
ambassador as well as an effective 
vocalist. Among other novelties we 
offered the harmonica-playing of 
Eddy Manson, another fine person- 
ality, well known also as a composer 
and arranger in the popular field. 

Judged by our television programs 
as well as personal appearances, mu- 
sic definitely lives up to its tradition- 
al title of “the universal language.” 
There is real stimulation in the dis- 


MUSIC 


covery that home viewers enjoy and 
appreciate the performances of great 
artists, presented informally and un- 
pretentiously, while average listen- 
ers, in “live” audiences, respond with 
equal enthusiasm to a mixture of the 
light and the serious. Native tongues 
are apparently no barrier and the 
restrictions of red tape and reaction- 
ary conventions can be overcome, so 
long as music and human interest 
are permitted to exert their inevita- 
ble appeal. These are enduring satis- 
factions for those who bring music to 
the masses as both culture and en- 
tertainment. >>> 


The Australian musicologist, An- 
drew D. McCredie, recently discov- 
ered the complete score of an opera 
by Domenico Scarlatti first per- 
formed in 1714, “Narcissus.” Infor- 
mation about the heretofore un- 
known work is available from the 
Staats und Univ., Hamburg. 


iS THE HEART OF A CITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


Leonie Rysanek, Francescatti, Stern, 
Novaes, Starker—have appeared on 
the series. 

The Community Course includes 
musical events along with drama, 
dance and lectures in its series. 

The symphony orchestra and 
opera are housed in the 4,100-seat 
Music Hall in State Fair Park. The 
courses are presented at McFarlin 
Auditorium of Southern Methodist 
University. A part of the Dallas 
Memorial Auditorium project is a 
1,700-seat theatre which has proved 
useful for more intimate musical 
performances. 

The variety of musical offerings in 
Dallas is as wide as any metropolitan 
city could wish. There is the Elmer 
Scott Chamber Music Series, five con- 
certs by important international 
chamber groups, such as the Buda- 
pest Quartet, perennial visitors. 

The Texas (Dallas) Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists 
presents foremost artists of this in- 
strument—Carl Weinrich, E. Power 
Biggs, Jean Langlais, Virgil Fox and 
others —in a series that expanded 
from four to six concerts this season. 
The series, sponsored by the Or- 
ganization of Dallas Church Organ- 
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ists, also includes from time to time 
touring choral attractions. 

The versatility of Dallas’ musical 
tastes is also marked by the organi- 
zation this season of the Dallas Jazz 


Society, to present five jazz concerts | 


by such groups as the Modern Jazz 
Quartet and Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra. I understand that this is 
the first organized or subscription 
jazz audience in the world. 

There is free music of good quality 


available to our citizens. At the Dal- | 


las Museum of Fine Arts, we have 
a summer chamber music series by 
ensembles made up of local profes- 
sional musicians, and a winter series 
of recitals by teachers and their out- 
standing young talents. At the Band 
Shell in Fair Park, a Starlight Con- 
cert Series of band programs is pro- 
vided each summer by the Musicians 
Local in co-operation with the Dal- 
las Park Board and the State Fair 
of Texas. 

A survey of good music in Dallas 
would not be complete without 
touching upon the State Fair Musi- 
cals, one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished summer theatre opera- 
tions. It presents six productions, 
from June through August. Here 


again, Dallas imports the best talents 
of the theatrical and musical worlds, 
to stage the latest in Broadway fare 


and significant revivals. The stars 


are drawn from the first ranks of 
Broadway, opera and night clubs. 
Dallas, with all this musical ac- 
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Mr. George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 
tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 
School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingerland 
#402 Supreme Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 
that he is very proud of them. 
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tivity, makes a hospitable home for 
musicians. The musicals in the sum- 
mer and opera in the fall, plus many 
special events, allow our resident 
musicians of the Dallas Symphony 
almost year-around employment. 

There is also the opportunity for 
them to teach, privately or institu- 
tionally. Some are members of the 
faculty at the Music School of South- 
ern Methodist University. First desk 
men of the symphony orchestra work 
with the University-Community Sym- 
phony, which SMU has organized 
to give its students and other com- 
munity talent the opportunity of 
performing and working with top 
professionals. 

SMU also contributes to the mu- 
sical pre-eminence of Dallas by em- 
ploying international concert artists 
like pianist Gyorgy Sandor as artists- 
in-residence, who not only teach but 
concertize locally. 

The new University of Dallas has 
embarked on an ambitious arts pro- 
gram, including music. 


The Dallas Music Teachers As- 


sociation, with some 260 members, is 
the largest in the state. It holds 
achievement and concerto auditions 
and a yearly festival by its pupils. 
Exerting another invigorating in- 
fluence are the many music clubs 


of the city. The Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs lists 42 member organi- 
zations. It conducts Young Artist 
and Young Composer contests, and 
assists the musical organizations in 
many ways. 

Dallas churches, of whom 
employ ministers of music, have 
choral organizations and organists 
who present sacred music in_per- 
formances of a high level. The more 
ambitious presentations sometimes 


many 


PROMOTING CHAMBER MUSIC 
(Continued from page 46) 


Devotion to the cause of living 
composers is matched and balanced 
by devotion to unjustly forgotten 
music of the past. Among the tons 
of quite properly neglected eight- 
eenth century symphonies and con- 
certos, for example, there are occa- 
sional gems worthy of public display. 
Some of these have been found out, 
and the orchestra has offered first 
Baltimore performances of sympho- 
nies by C. P. E. Bach, Leopold 
Mozart, Antonio Sacchini and Fran- 
tisek Mica and concertos by Karl 
Stamitz and Giovanni Paisiello. 

The programs played at these free 
concerts thus have unusual aspects 
and so does their financing. There 
is a grant from the Recording Indus- 
tries Music Performance Trust Funds 
obtained with the co-operation of 
Baltimore Local 40 of the American 
Federation of Musicians. But the 
bulk of the money comes from a 
foundation which has preferred to 
remain anonymous. The foundation 
money, however, does not come di- 
rectly to the orchestra but to Goucher 


employ orchestras, drawn from the 
large reservoir of resident per- 
formers. 

Music in Dallas, then, reaches into 
every aspect of the city’s daily life. 
There has always been music in 
Dallas, and no Dallas citizen can 
conceive of its ever being otherwise 
in the future. Knowing the temper 
of Dallas as I do, I can also say that 
the quality of the music will always 
be as good as the best any- 
where. 


College, and it is this aspect of the 
financing that is so interesting and 
worthy of emulation. 

Women’s liberal arts colleges have 
not been famous for their interest in 
the advancement of the communities 
in which they are located. Goucher 
College, which has an exceptionally 
active music department, as well as 
one of the most imaginative and 
dynamic professional concert series 
in the Baltimore area, has broken 
this pattern not only by taking over 
the administration of the foundation 
grant and the management of the 
series, but also by undertaking these 
chores at its own expense. Accord- 
ingly, the series is now known as the 
Baltimore Chamber Orchestra Pro- 
gram of Goucher College. The Col- 
lege has become a patron of music 
not merely on its own campus but 
in the Baltimore area as well. 

Musicians hardly need to be re- 
minded of still another benefit of 
the Baltimore Chamber Orchestra 
Program: it helps to supply the 
bread without which musicians are 
as hungry as anyone else. Orchestral 
musicians’ ec nomic difficulties result 
not so much from an inadequate 
weekly salary as from the shortness 
of most orchestras’ seasons. The 
Baltimore Chamber Orchestra ex- 
tends the effective season for a good 
fraction of the players in the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra (whose 
season is only twenty-odd weeks in 
duration) and in so doing aids the 
general cause of music in the city. 

It is not likely that the Baltimore 
Chamber Orchestra Program could 
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be duplicated exactly elsewhere, for 
the precise combination of factors 
that has produced it is probably 
unique. But the essence of the pro- 
gram—support by the orchestra of 
young American composers and _ per- 
formers, support of the orchestra by 
an institution of higher learning, a 
foundation and the Recording In- 
dustries Music Performance ‘Trust 


Funds, in co-operation with the 
Baltimore Local of the American 
Federation of Musicians, and free 
programs offered to schools, colleges, 
and universities, as well as to the 
general public—is a genera] pattern 
from which much can be learned. 
May the Baltimore Chamber Or- 
chestra Program flourish and may its 
lesson be heeded! >>> 


OUR GOVERNMENT AND MUSIC 
(Continued from page 39) 


included in the President’s special 
international cultural exchange pro- 
gram. I have proposed legislation 
which would create an actual two- 
way exchange. No such mutual ex- 
change now exists for young artists 
under this program. In fact, the 
major emphasis of the current pro- 
gram to date has been restricted to 
large professional groups and indi- 
vidual professional artists. 


Prices are High 


Moreover, when these groups do 
go abroad, the price of admissions 
to performances in the fine arts has 
been beyond the pocketbooks of 
most people in other countries. 
Large professional groups and dis- 
tinguished American artists perform 
in opera houses and great halls and 
usually for only limited engagements 
because of the expense. 

Clearly, these performances do not 
reach the man in the street, the uni- 
versity student with limited funds, 
and student artists in countries 
around the world. J believe that our 
international cultural exchange pro- 
gram must be broadened to include 
students and their teachers, commu- 
nity groups, and university and con- 
servatory groups. There is not only 
a vast audience abroad for them 
but also a vast reservoir of friendship 
for them to tap. 

My proposal would support the 
performances of individual artists, 
choral groups, youth orchestras and 
drama groups from other countries 
on their tour of the university cir- 
cuit in the United States. Isaac Stern 
declared at a recent International 
Music Conference that the most ef- 
fective penetration in international 
cultural exchange is at the youth 
level. 
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In addition to the need for the 
Federal Government to place a 
broader emphasis on the arts in con- 
nection with international] cultural 
activities, we must also provide a 
means to promote a knowledge of 
and interest in the arts among more 
of our own citizens. I believe we 
should establish in Washington a 
“National Showcase” program to dis- 
play the very excellent productions 
of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The primary purpose of the 
showcase would be to encourage the 
further development of all the arts 
in colleges and universities. 

In my opinion, we should have 


an international folk festival, a fes- | 
tival of drama and the dance, a mu- | 


sic festival which would involve in- 
dividual competitions in all of the 
principal instruments in use today 
throughout the world, a competition 
in painting and sculpture and a 
competition in the sciences. This 
Olympiad could provide many bene- 
fits. It would serve as an opportunity 
for young artists or scientists to win 
distinction. It would give other peo- 


ples a chance to learn that Ameri- 


cans are not simply materialistic, 
money-minded individuals. Finally, 
the world would be greatly enriched 
by this exchange of artistic and sci- 
entific ideas. 

We certainly already know that 
the principle of Govcrnment assist- 


ance to promote cultural activities is | 


not a new one in the world’s history. 
Indeed, it is very much in line with 
the philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers of our own country. Surely, 
Americans have matured enough as 
a people to recognize that we need 
no longer remain “colonials in cul- 
ture” or continue to suffer from a 
national “cultural inferiority com- 


plex.” >>> 


TO YOU ON THE 


BARITONE SAX 


All new = to deliver your sound 
rich and right, with remarkable 
ease. You'll find the scale line 
amazingly accurate. A sterling 
silver mouthpipe transmits your 
sound truly, will never corrode, 
Shorter, center-action pivot rods 
speed and lighten key action. 
Adjustable pivot screws have lock 
nuts, You enjoy easier finger con- 
trol as ‘palm’ keys are rotated 
outside. You get clear, unmuf- 
fled sound with low B and Bb 
keys rotated to right side of bell. 
You never burble or lose power 
with King’s non-fluttering low C 
key. G# key is fully articulated, 
high F key is forked. 

Here is an extraordinary new 
standard of performance for bari- 
tone sax men. See-feel-hear for 
yourself. Listen to you on the 
new King Super-20 Baritone 
Sax, #1017. 


KING 
CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


band instruments . . . designed and built 
with integrity by skilled hands for more 
than 65 years . . . write for free full- 
color catalog. The H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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A DAY WITH 


FRANZ LISZT 


(Continued from page 26) 


deal with the ladies. Opposite me 
were an Englishman and two Ameri- 
cans. The Englishman began to talk 
to me about American Affairs and 
then soon the American began. He 
was from North Carolina and _ is 
obliged to go home at once. He said 
North Carolina was opposed to the 
extreme South and the extrerhe 
North. I liked the way he talked 
very much. . . . By and bye Liszt 
called out to Singer to come up near 
him and said, “America don’t notice 
you at all” (in German). The truth 
was, I was talking to the ladies and 
the gentlemen opposite and didn’t 
see Herr Singer. 

Liszt must be like Charles Lamb 
in one thing. He can’t bear much 
wine and in playing the agreeable 
entertainer drank a little too much. 
I didn’t notice it but by and bye a 
game of whist was proposed and 
F.D., Singer and two others sat at 
a square table and the two ladies on 
the sofa. I stayed partly with them 
and partly near the whist players 
who were close by and did not notice 
that Liszt was not present till the 
game was over (Liszt had played a 
game or two). I was invited to piay 
but could not as the terms were so 
different from ours. F.D. had con- 
cluded not to go until two o'clock 
Monday A.M. in the eilzug. I tried 
to amuse the ladies by showing them 
tricks and Helene showed me one 
which was really no trick at all but 
was entrapping and interesting 
enough as coming from her, in her 
pretty English. By and bye we 
noticed that Liszt was not there (all 
had gone but we four) and F.D. said 
he had gone to take a nap to sleep 
off the effects of the champagne. He 
soon made his appearance and was 
again as pleasant as ever. At one 
o'clock we took a droshky and rode 
to the depot, Liszt with us. He tried 
to get up to ride up on the drivers 
seat but I jumped up before him so 
he had to ride inside (he said that 
he and America were the gepack 
baggage). We had to wait a long time 
in a little room and spent it chat- 
ting. Liszt talking a good deal with 
me. He offered me a cigar but F.D. 
told me to put it by as a souvenir 
which I did and have it now. F.D. 
said IT could in the program of my 


82 


grand concert say that as the last 
piece Mr. Allen would smoke a cigar 
given him by Franz Liszt. The train 
came at about 2:15 A.M. and two 
hours took us back to Leipzig. I 
walked home with Miss Brookes (the 
lines near the Baierischen Bahnhof, 
a good way from the depot). She is a 
very agreeable young lady. I got 
home at five o’clock this morning. 

I slept a little more than four 
hours but ‘have not been sleepy 
since. I am going to bed early. F.D. 
put off his lessons till Wednesday 
and Saturday. Liszt is very peculiar 
in conversation. Some how he speaks 


THE BIG. 


a little French, sometimes German 
and often he says a few words and 
then finishes with a sign of his hand 
or with a peculiar kind of hm, hm, 
as if of course we understand what 
he meant when often not one of us 
(as afterwards appeared) did. You 
can’t but like him, he is so genial 
and kind. He is not tall, is thin and 
his hair falls over his shoulders, 
parted in the middle. His fingers are 
long and delicate. We didn’t see any 
of his souvenirs etc. which he has in 
much abundance. His eyes are very 
fine. His mouth is not so handsome 
as his underlip projects somewhat. 
On the whole it was a delightful visit 
and I shall look back to it with 
pleasure.—H.A. >>> 


BAD BEAT 


(Continued from page 22) 


tinctiveness of original melody in 
the songs as the style seeks its own 
level. 

Before we completely damn _ the 
style of the singers of today and the 
songs they sing, we must also check 
into another related musical form. 
This is the spiritual, farm and work 
song. A little research into these 
forms will surprise the uninformed. 
On the plantations of the South, 
many years ago, we had a stylized 
type of singer who specialized in the 
“holler” and “shout” songs. These 
primitive musical types are certainly 
honored today and looked upon as 
cultural areas of American music. 
Yet the similar rhythm and _ blues 
styles that youngsters emulate in 
their form of the “holler” and 
“shout” song are only looked upon 
as “so much noise” by critics of 
the present. 

When the workman of the South 
bore his problems within him he 
was an unhappy individual. The 
work song, full of emotion, repeti- 
tion and “shout”, was his means of 
an outlet for his suffering. Town 
Hall concerts laud this form today. 
The teen-ager of today gives vent to 
his emotional problems in a similar 
musical manner. His problems are 
different, but no less important to 
him. 

In my opinion, the outstanding 
exponent of modern popular music 
is Elvis Presley. He has captured the 


imagination of the young and the 
not so young, and has also become 
the center of the controversy sur- 
rounding the popular song and its 
delivery. When Presley first achieved 
prominence, he was a “white” rhy- 
thm and blues artist with overtones 
of a country singer. The gyrations he 
utilized in performing were similar 
to the earthy and primitive segments 
of the music he was singing. There 
was a direct emotional relationship 
between his movements and the 
song. These motions never accom- 
panied songs that did not require 
this. These gyrations could only be 
judged obscene by people who do 
not hear the lyric or understand the 
basic intent of the song. In_ his 
growing maturity as an artist, he is 
now recording tender ballads that 
utilize his crooning voice as opposed 
to his concentration on rhythm and 
blues work. 

In emerging as one of the great 
blues singers, Presley has adapted a 
lot of the Negro interpretation of the 
blues. Students of the blues will be 
interested in knowing that the great 
Negro blues singer, Muddy Waters, 
had a prime influence on Elvis. 
Muddy Waters is the leading ex- 
ponent of the country blues form 
that was influenced by the farm and 
work songs referred to above. I am 
sure that Presley and the big, bad 
beat are not so “bad,” and will be 
around forever. 
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NTRO DUCTORY 
COPY OFFER 


The FRED WARING’ 
MUSIC WORKSHOP. 
PRESENTS... 


LITTLE FOLK 


by HAWLEY ADES 
Unison Songs with Optional Second Part 


Excellent for teaching music reading and part 
singing . . . unusual and delightful melodies .. . 
artistic and singable texts .. . great variety of 
authentic folk music from many countries .. . 
optional band instrument parts (elementary 
grade) for many songs reference copy 
available at no charge. 

LITTLE FOLK SONGS contains a selection of 34 
folk tunes; these are fresh melodies, unspoiled by 
over-familiarity. 

The new lyrics are not literal translations from the 
foreign languages; they are, rather, transportations of 
the spirit of each song into our native American 
speech-patterns. They “sing” well. For them, we are 
deeply appreciative of the work of a new writer in 
our catalog, Leo Israel. 

Besides the usual vocal parts and piano accom 
paniment, Mr. Ades has written simple parts for Ist 
and 2nd Bb Clarinet, Ist and 2nd Flute (or Re- 
corder), Ist and 2nd Tonette, Resonator Bells, Tri- 
angle and Tambourine, Cymhal and Drum, and other 
incidental instruments. 

Only the piano part is necessary, but you can 
imagine the color, interest and excitement that these 
other instruments will add to a performance in ele- 
mentary school. All the parts were written for begin 
ning instrumentalists to play. 

(The instrumental parts will be published sep- 
arately before Spring.) 


To receive an Introductory Copy of 
LITTLE FOLKS SONGS — at no charge — 
send this coupon right now. 


Hawley Ades arranged each song so that it can be 
sung effectively in unison. In most of the songs, he 
added a second part which can be very helpful in 
building a unison children’s chorus into a two-part 


chorus. 

If you work with any singers who are just begin- 
ning to learn part-singing, we believe they will enjoy 
working with LITTLE FOLK SONGS — regardless 
of their age. That may demonstrate the strength of 
the lyrics in this book: children can understand them, 
and grown-ups too are attracted to them 

Of course, we expect that the most widespread use 
of LITTLE FOLK SONGS will be made by elemen 
tary school singers. We have never seen any songs 
that could surpass these in attracting and holding the 
interest of elementary school children 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send me an Introductory Copy of 
LITTLE FOLK SONGS (G21), at no charge 


NAME. 
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